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. REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 

A Narrative of Lord Byron's last’ Journey to 
Greece. Extracted from the Journal of 
‘Count Peter Gamba, who attended his 

dship on‘that Expedition, 8vo. pp. 307.., 

Regie 1825. . J. Murray. 

““Enoven of: Lord Byron,” we have. heard 

even intelligent people say ;, and, perhaps 

with some degree of justice, forthe repetition 
in various has seemed to multiply the 

_maltitude of accounts with which the press 

has teemed concerning that individual, till it 

was almost, tiresome to open-.a- peviodical 
work, or inspect the catalogue of novelties in 

a bookseller’s shop or a popular Jibrary. But 

' sl too little has been told of Lord Byron, 
,» Considering the station he must heold»with 
generations yet unborn ;.and if they.be:but 

; ac: volumes of his‘ opinions, actions, 

» snd ntemoirs, will yet be aceeptable to. a 
which is forced to admire-his gepius, 
‘itmiist'do mere than lament his errors. 

) this Journal we have at various’ times 
What we conceived to be-onr duty.in 
tions of Lord Byron. By 
>the sublime.and beautiful effusions 


mere.statement of casual,circumstances; At 
page 221 he tell us— 

“The general government-sent to know if 
Lord Byron weuld he willing to proceed in 
person to the seat of»government; or if he 
would accept the office of governor general 
of Greece, that is, of the,enfranchised part 
of the continent, excepting the Morea ind 
the Islands. General-Londo, his old friend, 
and auother Greek, both well acquainted with 
the affairs of the country, would-be appointed 
his counsellors. - =. - 

* He returned an answer fo the government) 
at Cranidi, that ‘he was first going to'Salong, | 
and. that afterwards he would be at their) 
commands; that he could have. no difficulty 
in accepting any office, provided he could 
persnade himself that any real good could re 
sult from it. ’ 4 

“The danger to.which :these proyinces 
were exposed was a temptation to accept 
sugh"a chatge ; but it was necessary to! dis- 
covet .whether a -conimand would: mot be 
merely nominal.” - 

These are remarkable expressions, and no 
less remarkable when we observe Lord By- 
ren’s sedulous avoidance of conjunction with 





a use ‘been more deeply felt or more{#iny. one of the Greek leaders or Greek fac- 


MY. peplnees than by us;—they “were 
out for admiration, Pere Sa 
r heing | Tsts 
every-evil principle. per yes wn fhe 
other hand, when the dangerous notion*and 
“loathsome offences of the unhappy bard have 
0 our most unwilling reprobation,— 

en we have marked. his poetical’sins, and 
-sinfal guilt of a darker dye against 

life, as the appearances of the hour 

; Rioreked aur agger,—we have been charged 
ess. to his: splendours, with injus- 

. fice-towards bis merits, and (by the wretched 
= On. his wrod a how- 
‘ : ‘Shown, shed a halo of vanity,) 
~ wi ee tives. of: enmity, and: dislike which 
=< uly beimagined by minds like their own. 
_ =p Mite@ring stilt between these extremes ; sen- 
= Ne we hope for-our own sakes, of all-the 
~@iue portions. of Byron’s poetry ; and. feel- 
‘ ings. ouly with ‘sentiments softened by the 
, fiistance which the grave has made—that bar- 
Tier of.a breath between us and him, and yet 
#3.Wide as between time and eternity,—ieel- 

> he -was. dreadfully distracted. and 

ully wrong ;—we take up this new nar- 

Fative of jhis last. moments with an accumn- 

te lated e of interest, in which, we trust, 
“owrweaders+of every way of thinking will 


»s.The most striking idea suggested by Connt 
cong tie®s volume, is this; — What was Lord 
bes | #feal and ultimate object in Greece? 

aspire 9 sovereign power—to he the 
«of. an ancient people,and, the 
of amodern dynasty to rule them? 


-of ‘this supposition (dazzling be ; 
+ | “ 


r) will met be -re} 
when we. quote a few. inci- 
fioni the work beforé us+- 


tions—his everlasting declaration, that he 
came to unite the whole together; his anxiety 
to. forward the Idan in Englaudy. in. addition to 
his own fortune whichhe so Ons. 
‘barked inn the cansegehis onganiafio rt maly. 
of a sort of pretoriaw band, but of au express 
body guard: of Salietes and foreiguers ; aud 
other extraordinary.signs. We will not say 
that these prove the fact, but we have no 
hesitation .in stating, our perfect conviction 
that: yisious ef a Grecian Crown were not 
strangers to Lerd.Byron’s pillowby night or 
day. At another: period Count Gamba re- 
lates— » PBS toy 

“Tt was abont-the. period at which this let- 
ter was'written that Lord Byron had accepted 
the invitation fronr Ulysses. to @ con: 
gress at Salena, at which it wi-more than 
probable it would haye-been ed, by the 
chieftains of Eastern«and Western Greeee, 
that his Lordship should have,the' general 
direction of affairs in, the Western-continent. 
Indeed it was. not -wafrequeutly: ramoured, 
that in a short: space of ti general 
government of .the conntry w be placed 
in his hands. Considering the wast. addition 
tohis authority which the arrivakof the monies 
from Engiand, wonld have eoved ‘to him, 
such a suppésition is by no nieabs ehimerical. 
Ofhis visit to Salona Lord Byron wrotethus: 

*** Ina few-days.?, Mavracordato and my- 
iself, with a considerable. escort, intend to 
| proceed to Salona, at the request of Ulysses 
and the chiets of Eastern Greece; aud to 
take measures etortis andedefensive for the 
ensuing campaisn. ; Mavrecordato is. t 
recatled: hy the new government.of the Moce 


a} cestors, 


Londos, and any , other I: may choose to form: 
a council. Andrea, Londos is my old friend’ 
and ‘acquaintance, since we. were lads in 
Greece together. It would be difficult to give 
a positive:.apswer,till tlie Salona meeting is 
over; but. I am willing to serve them itt any 
capacity they, please ; eitherscommanding or 
commanded— itis much the same to’ me, as 
long as L‘cam be of ‘any: presumed: use to 
them.’ ”’ 
Flsewhere it was proposed that— >). .» 
“+ Lord Byron was to-have fall inva both 
civil and military ; but he was to be aceompa- 
nied by a-military council, composed of the 
most. experienced chieftains, of ;which Nota 
Bozzari was.to be the head, He was to have 
the nomination of his own. staff out of: the 
‘Eutopean:officers in the;Greek service,” 
But upon this pointwe are unwilling. to 
‘trespass farther: its movelty hag, perhaps, 
diverted us,too long fromthe narrative, which: 
is dedicated’ to Mr. J, Cs Hobhonse, whom 
we sincerely ‘think to have been his Lord- 
Ship's truest friend. aaron 
‘The present. anthor’s task is a happy one 
for a genuine lover of Lord-Byron.. The pe- 
ried it.embraces is altagether not dnly the 
brightest, but the only beight*epocka in his 
existence. Satiated with Italyand tts plea- 
sures, as Sardanapalus was witfilaxur¥yLord 
B. meditated a change: . He had- 
artéd for rica he felt’ » 
r use his writings met, ‘instéad | 
wonied fame, with that fat 
gradation merited (p.3); and 
discontented -hour: Mr. - 
Greek Committee in London ip 
embark in the cause of Greece. H 
for the voyage with alacrity, his -pre- 
sentiments pp de wn er racholy, 
foreboding of death throug BE,» oe 
“The uncertainty of the compéé ‘hei Was 
abont.to pursue, and the i hes) 
received from various quarters, induced: 
to carry his supplies in specie. “He ‘had sen 
thongand Spanish ‘dollars, in ; Y> 
and bills of exchange for forty t pj tM 
There were, likewise,, some chests. of .medi- 
cine sufficient for a thousand men for a mn 
. A storm assailed his vessel ‘on sa — 
“He appeared thoughtful, avd d, 
that he considered a bad Weginging a favour- 
able «rac a, ae 
“Tue whole day was spent ia ting 
damages. His Lordship wishing to his 
palace at Albato, which he had left in the 
care of his banker, I accompanied ‘him «His 
conversation was somewhat melanchdély on 
our way to Alvaro: he spoke much of his 
past life, and of the uncertainty of the feture. 
|* Where,’ said he, ‘ shall we be ina year?” It 
looked like a melanchaly on 
the same day-of gegen gos next 
year, he was carried tom’, of Ins n- 
He expressed “a wit, 10 for 
three. or forr <hoden He wined on 





‘(to take the lead, I rather thimk,) andsthey 
have-written to propose to me'to go either to 


‘the Morea with hit, or take thegeneraldirec- 





»-a3 they appear te be the 


tion of affairs in this quarter-with General 


| four o'clock, took, a-warm .b 
| went.on board,” ° f° 2/4 © 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





But this state of mind will be better illus- 
trated by fatare extracts. 

At Cephatonia his Lordship stopped a con- 
siderable time, negociating with the Greeks 
in many places, and endeavouring to fix on 
his sphere for exertion. Marco Botzari, the 
bravest of his correspondents, was slain in a 
heroic night assault; and at length he de- 
parted for Missolonghi. The details of the 
voyage have been often repeated. Encounter- 
ing a Turkish squadron, his Lordship’s ves- 
sel narrowly escaped; that in which Count 
Gamba was, was captured, but after some dif- 
ficuities both arrived at their destination. 
Lord Byron was accompanied by his Suliote 
guard, but found too many of the country- 
men of these romantic barbarians* already at 
Missolonghi. We will not enter upon the 
stories of their disorders and quarrels—of the 
Colcotroni and Mavrocordato, and other fac- 
tions aspiring to pre-eminence—of the un- 
ceasing drainage of Lord Byron’s resources, 
almost ‘* the be all and the end all” of the 
native view of his co-operation: most of these 
matters have been brought forward in other 
publications ;—but we will take the personal 
relation as clgsely as its incidental traits and 
our limits permit. 

At Cephalonia, Lord B. “ spent the day 
as follows :—Leaving his bedroom at nine, 
he was employed in answering letters and 
settling affairs with me till eleven. He then 


breakfasted, and took nothing but a cup of, 


tea, Towards noon he got on horseback, and 
generally remained out till three. Some- 
times we went into the town. We then 
dined together, but he only ate cheese and 
vegetables. After dinner, we sometimes 
practised firing with a pistol. He then re- 
tired into his chamber till seven ; and, after 
cénversing with us till twelve, he retired to 
his chamber for the night, several hours of 
ich, however, he passed in reading; for 
tterly.he slept ill. - - - 
- He began a journal, but did not con- 
tinue it regularly. He wrote nothing but 
letters. ‘ Poetry,’ said he, ‘ should only oc- 
eupy the idle. In more serious affairs it 
would be ridiculous.’ ————, writing to 
hiwn, said, that he had heard that, ‘ instead 
ef pursuing heroic and warlike adventures, 
he was residing in a delightful villa, con- 
tinuing ‘ Don Juan.’’ | This offended him for 
the moment, and he was that such a 
mistaken judgment should have been formed 
of him.” 
Landing at Missolonghi, “ he had not 
ulled off his clothes since leaving Cepha- 
Cies had a ~ deck, and had 
sely exposed himself to privations, 
Phich 4 thought would harden Nis consti- 
tution, and enable him to bear the fatigues 
of a campaign, _He swam for half an hour on 
the ist of January. When at Dragomestri, 
he composed the rough sketch of a Suliote 
» © Woen Lord Byron hud made up his mind to dis- 
miss the Hgliotes whom he had taken into his pay, 
J collected them inthe house of Signior Cargialezno, 
and took that opportunity of reading to them the ac- 
count of the Victory and death of their countryman Boz- 





gari; and never shall I forget the lively colours with. 


which the alternate sions grief and pride were 
on their rude and weather-worn countenances. 

ey shed a torrent of tears ; but immediately recovered 

th ives, and exp d an anxious desire to join the 
surviving i of their a i chieftain. The 
Suliotes have learnt by rote a few words, allusive to the 
mt chance of national independence, and to the 
ancient glories of Greece ; but their real feelings prompt 
them to reject the name of Greeks as synonymous with 
res, and to keep to 


q 








that of their own tribe: never do 
tier where their own rocks are seen 
se mention the name of 








war song, which has been found amongst his 
papers, but is not very easy to decipher.” 

His preparations for besieging Lepanto, the 
affrays of the Suliotes, the endeavours to in- 
troduce something like humanity into the 
contest, the establishment of newspapers, the 
organization of artillery, and other plans, 
made his life a scene of anxiety ; while cli- 
mate, &c. prevented him from taking his 
accustomed and favourite exercises. Under 
these impressions, he wrote the fine lines on 
his 36th birth-day, and Count G. adds,— 

“ We perceived from these lines, as well 
as frem his daily conversations, that his am- 
bition and his hope were irrevocably fixed 
upon the glorious objects of his expedition to 
Greece, and that he had made up his mind 
to ‘return victorious, or return no more.’ 
Indeed, he often said to me, ‘ Others may 
do as they please—they may go—but I stay 
here, that is certain.’ The same determina- 
tion was expressed in his letters to his friends; 
and this resolution was not unaccompanied 
with the very natural presentiment—that he 
should never leave Greece alive. He one 
day asked his faithful servant, Tita, whether 
he thought of returning to Italy? ‘ Yes,’ 
said Tita; ‘if your Lordship goes, I go.’ 
Lord Byron smiled, and said, ‘ No, Tita, I 
shall never go back from Greece—either the 
Turks, or the Greeks, or the climate, will 
prevent that.’ ” 

When Captain Yorke came to deniand re- 
dress for infractions of the neutrality of the 
Ionian flag, Lord Byron “ convinced him 
what pains he took to instil into the Greeks 
a prudent observance of the Ionian neutra- 
lity. He then began to joke about his ex- 
pedition, which, however, he said he was 
resolved upon undertaking. Captain Yorke 
said, that he would bring his brig off Lepanto, 
to give.refuge to the fugitives, whether 
Greeks: or Turks. ‘ For Heaven’s sake,’ 
replied. Byron, ¢ don’t come ; for, if they are 
sure of a place of safety, all my troops will 
run away.’ He continued some time langh- 
ing with Captain Yorke, at his intended 
military command, and observed (alluding to 
his lameness) that he had one requisite of a 
general. He, at least, could not run away. 
The fact is, that although Lord Byron was 
seriously intent upon the great object of his 
journey to Greece, and had calmly resolved 
to accomplish it or to die, yet such was his 
fear of being taken for an empty enthusiast, 
that he lost no opportunity of showing that 
he was not blind even to what might be called 
the ridicule of his position; and to prevent 
others laughing, he indulged his humorous 
propensities, and began by laughing at him- 
self, He observed to me, ‘ It is odd enough 
that Stanhope, the soldier, is all for writing 
down the Turks ; and I, the writer, am all 
for fighting them down.’ - - - 

“Stanhope accused Lord Byron of being 
an enemy to the liberty of the press; to 
which his Lordship replied, ‘ And yet, with- 
out my nioney, where would your Greek 
newspapet* be?’—and he concluded by the 
sentence already mentioned—‘ Judge me by 
my actions, not by my words.’ 

** The colonel could not relish, nor indeed 
understand Lord Byron’s pleasantry, espe- 
cially when directed against Mr. Bentham’s 

olitical theories: the more his Lordship 
aughed, the more serious the colonel became; 
and the discussion seldom ended without a 
strong reproof, which irritated his Lordship 
for the moment; but so far from leaving any 
unfavourable impression, increased his regard 








for an antagonist of so much truth and sin- 
cerity. When parting from him one evening, 
after a discussion of this nature, Lord Byron 
went up to him and exclaimed, ‘ Give me 
that honest right hand.’ Two such men were 
worthy of being friends, and it is to be 
lamented that an injudicious partisan of the 
one should, by a partial detail of their trifling 
differences, try to raise him at the expense 
of the other. ~ - - 

‘* Mavrocordato paid a long visit to Byron, 
Tt must not be supposed that their conversa- 
tions on all occasions turned on nothing but 
public affairs: on the contrary, they talked 
now and then upon general topics, and I re- 
member very well, that one evening when 
they were together, they had a sort of trial of 
skill as to their recollection of Turkish his- 
tory. Mavrocordato is esteemed very accom- 
plished in this particular, and tried Byron on 
the genealogy of the Ottoman emperors, 
Wherever there was any difference of opinion, 
we always found, on reference, that Byron 
was right: his memory, indeed, was surpris- 
ingly accurate. He said ‘The Turkish his- 
tory was one of the first books that gave me 
pleasure when a child ; and I believe it had 
much influence on my subsequent wishes to 
visit the Levant, and gave, perhaps, the ori- 
ental colouring which is observed in my 
poetry.’ ” 

After relating the particulars of his first ill- 
ness, the Count says— 

** As soon as he could speak, he showed 
himself perfectly free trom all alarm ; but he 
very coolly asked, whether his attack was 
likely to prove fatal? ‘ Let me know,’ he 
said. ‘ Do not think I am afraid to die—I am 
not.” He told me, that when he lost his speech 
he did not lose his senses ; that he had suf- 
fered great pain, and that he believed, if the 
convulsion had lasted a minute longer, he 
must haive'died. It is impossible to do justice to 
the coolness and magnanimity which he dis- 
played upon every trying occasion. Upon 
trifling occasions he was certainly irritable ; 
but the aspect of danger calmed him in anin- 
stant, and restored him to the free exercise of 
all the powers of his noble nature. A more 
undaunted man in the hour of peril never 
breathed. The attack had been brought on 
principally by the vexations which I have 
before dwelt upon; but his mode of living 
was also in part a cause of this fit. He ate 
nothing but fish, cheese, and vegetables ; 
having regulated his table so as not to cost 
more than forty-five paras. This he did to 
show that he could live on fare as simple as 
that of the Greek soldiers.” 

But the end approached. Lord B. rode out 
two or three times; got rid of some of his 
Suliote companions,—would have done the 
same by some of his German adherents ; and 
finally declared, that ** he had resolved to 
abandon for the present his intention of en- 
gaging petsonally in some military enter- 

rise. - - - 

. “My Lord (continues the Count, in his 
Journal of later days) went out riding. He 
was exceedingly vexed. ‘I begin to fear, 
said he to me, ‘ that I have done nothing but 
lose time, money, patience, and health ; but 
I was prepared for it: I knew that ours was 
not a path of roses, and that I ought to make 
up my mind to meet with deception, and Ca- 
lumny, and ingratitude.’ - - - ‘ 

“ February 23 to 28.—The primates came in 
a body to visit my Lord again. Their visit had 
the usual object. They began with thanks 
and adulatien, and then concluded with ask- 
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ing for more money. Lord Byron was tired 
of this way of going on ; and not only refused 
them, but declared that, unless they put a 
stop to their importunities, ke should be 
obliged, however against his will, to leave 
the country. They were mortified at his an- 
swer, and retired. - - - 

“Several correspondents wrote to Lord 
Byron also, praying him to return to Cepha- 
lonia and take care of his health; but these 
entreaties produced just the contrary effect, 
for in proportion as Byron thought his posi- 
tion more perilous, he the more resolved upon 
Temaining where he was. - - - 

“ March 3.—Lord Byron was a little bet- 
ter, and was in good spirits. He not unfre- 
quently diverted himself in the evening with 
playing off some pleasantry on some one of 
those about him. One of the Englishmen 
had been much alarmed at the earthquake, 
and had continual apprehensions of its re- 
turn. Byron conceived a scheme for frighten- 
ing him, and accordingly we rolled some 
barrels full of cannon-balls in the room above 
us, which completely succeeded, and terrified 
our companion as much as he had been at the 
real earthquake.” 

These were the last gleams, and sadly 
clouded they must have been to a sensitive and 
ambitious soul, There was an alarm of plague 
—there were ruffian contests—there were ex- 
hibitions of plunderer, and bandit, and traitor 
—and selfish interests, and general insubor- 
dination—-Alas, poor Greece!—and in April, 
her aan Lord Byron was hurried to his 
tomb. 

“ Aprit 9.—Lord Byron had suffered visibly 
in his health during the last day or two: the 
events just mentioned, and the weather, had 
made him more than nsually nervous and irri- 
table: but he this morning received letters 
from Zante and from England which raised 
his spirits exceedingly. They brought news 
of the probable conclusion of the loan, which 
was a great consolation indeed to us, in the 
midst of our distresses ; but what comforted 
him personally was some favourable intelli- 

gence respecting his daughter and his sister. 
He learnt that the latter had been seriously 
indisposed at the very time of his fit, but had 
entirely recovered her health, He was de- 
lighted at this news; but he remarked the 
coincidence as something singular. He was 
perhaps, on the whole, rather given to attach 
importance tq such accidents ; at least, he 


noted them as out of the common course of 


nature, 

“He had not been on horseback for three or 
four days; and though the weather was 
threatening, he resolved to ride. Three miles 
from the town we were overtaken by a heavy 
Tain, and we returned to the town walls wet 
through, and in a violent perspiration. I have 
before mentioned that it was our practice to 
dismount at the walls, and return to our house 
in a boat. This day, however, I entreated 
him to go back on horseback the whole way, 
as it would be very dangerous, warm as he 
was, to remain exposed to the rain in a boat 
for halt an hour. But he would not listen to 
me, and said, ‘ I should make a pretty soldier, 
pce A I were to care for such a trifle.’ 

in we di i 

ny nely: e dismounted, and got into the 
1am Two me after his 

as seized with a shuddering: he com- 
Plained of fever and shonmatts pains. At 
eight in the evening I entered his room ; he 


return home, he 


I do not care for death ; but these agonies I 
cannot bear.’: The medical men proposed 
bleeding, but he refused, observing, ‘ Have 
you no other remedy than bleeding ?—there 
are many more die of the lancet than the 
lance.’ Some of the physicians answered, 
that it was not absolutely necessary to bleed 
as yet, and I fear were too much inclined to 
flatter his prejudice against that operation.” 
On the 10th he transacted business—on the 
11th he rode out—after that he was confined 
to his room, with varying symptcms, till 
the 17th. 

“ This was the first day that the medical 
men seemed to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions of the event. He was bled twice, first 
in the morning, and at two in the afternoon, 
and lost about two pounds of blood. He did 
not faint, and his eyes were lively, but he had 
no sleep ; he perspired on the head and neck ; 
and the disease seemed attacking the head. 
- - - He was dreadfully distressed by want of 
sleep, and he now said to Doctor Millingen, 
‘I know that, without sleep, a man must die 
or go mad: [ would sooner die a thousand 
times.’ - - - 

“During the night of the 17th he had 
some attacks of delirium, in which he talked 
of fighting; but neither that night nor the 
next morning was he aware of his peril. This 
morning his physicians were alarmed by ap- 
pearances of inflammation of the brain, and 
proposed another bleeding, to which Lord 
Byron consented, but soon ordered the vein 
to be closed. - - - A few hours afterwards 
other letters arrived from England, from his 
most intimate friends, full of good news, and 
most consolatory in every way, particularly 
one from Mr. Hobhouse, and another from 
the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird ; but he had 
then lost his senses—it was too late.” 

This was the 18th. 

* At this time he rose, and went into the 
next room. He was able to walk across the 
chamber, leaning on his servant Tita. When 
seated, he told Tita to bring him a book, men- 
tioning it by name. The servant brought it 
to him. About this time Dr. Bruno entreated 
him, with tears in his eyes, to be again bled. 
‘No,’ he said: ‘ if my hour is come, I shall die 
whether I lose my blood or keep it.” After 
reading a few minutes, he found himself faint, 
and leaning upon his servant’s arm, he tot- 
tered into the next room, and returned to bed. 

“ At half-past three, Dr. Bruno and Dr. Mil- 
lingen, becoming more alarmed, wished to call 
in two other physicians, a Doctor Treiber, a 
German, and a Greek named Luca Vaya, 
the most distinguished of his profession in 
the town, and physician to Mavrocordato. 
My Lord at first refused to see them; but 
being told that Mavrocordato advised it, he 
said, ‘ Very well, let them come; but let 
them look at me and say nothing.’ They pro- 
mised this, and were admitted. When about 
him, and feeling his pulse, one of them wished 
to speak—‘ Recollect your promise,’ he said, 
* and go away.’ 


his physicians, he seemed to be aware of his 
approaching end. I think this was the exact 
time, and not before. - - - 

“ He awoke in half an hour. I wished to 
go to him—but I had not the heart, Mr. 
Parry went, and Byron knew him again, 
and squeezed his hand, and tried to express 
his last wishes. He mentioned names, as 
before, and also sums of money: he spoke 





Was lying on a sofa, restless and melanchol 
© said to me, ‘I suffer a great deal of pais; 


sometimes in English, sometimes in Italian. 


y ‘ 
‘* At-four o’clock, after this consultation of 


either at this time, or in his former interval 
of reason, he could be understood to say— 
* Poor Greece !—poor town!—my poor ser- 
vants!’ Also, ‘ Why was I not aware of 
this sooner?’ and ‘ My hour is come !—I do 
not care for death—but why did I not go 
home before I came here?’ At another time 
he said, ‘ There are things which make the 
world dear to me [Jo lascio qualche cosa di 
caro nel mondo] : for the rest, I am content to 
die.’ He spoke also of Greece, saying, ‘ I 
have given her my time, my means, my health 
—and now I give her my life!—what could 
I do more?’ 

“© It was about six o’clock in the evening 
when he said, ‘ I want to go to sleep now; 
and immediately turning round, he fell into 
that slumber, from which, alas! he never 
awoke. From that moment he seemed in- 
capable of sense or motion: but there were 
occasional symptoms of suffocation, and a 
rattling in the throat, which induced his ser- 
vants now and then to raise his head. Means 
were taken to rouse him from his lethargy, 
but in vain. He continued in this state for 
four-and-twenty hours; and it was just a 
quarter past six o’clock on the next day, the 
19th, that he was seen to open his eyes, and 
immediately shut them again. The physi- 
cians felt his pulse—he was gone! - - - 

“ Immediately after his death, his coun- 
tenance had an air of calmness, mingled with 
a severity, that seemed gradually to soften ; 
for when I took a last look of him, the 
expression, at least. to my eyes, was truly 
sublime.” 
How his corse looked, or what happened 
now, was of no avail to him—after life’s fitful 
fever he slept welly Within two days, Mr. 
Blacquiere arrived With the fond object of 
his hopes, the first instalment of the loan!— 
Oh, the vanity of human ambition! 





Sayings and Doings. Second series. 3 vols. 

royal 12mo. ‘London 1825. H. Colburn. 
Tue author of these Tales has made himself 
known far and wide, as the delineator of mo- 
dern life and manners. He catches follies as 
they fly, and while he enlivens his pages with 
pictures of oddity and of humour, we fear that 
they are more near to truth than the air of 
caricature about them induces us at first 
glance to suspect. Bat however this may be, 
and perhaps the graver treatment of other 
public concerns in our Gazette will better ex- 
plain our opinions on the aspect of the times, 
these volumes are so fresh in our hands that 
we can do no more on this occasion than in- 
troduce them, sans phrase, in their own sub- 
stance to our expectant friends, 

The first Tale is entitled ‘ The Sutherlands,” 
and in the adventures of two brothers of 
quite opposite characters, exemplifies in a 
very entertaining manner the proverbs 
‘ Look before you leap, and ‘ Marry in haste, 

at leisure.’ 


t A 

The second story is longer, and though pre- 
bably heightened in some of its incidents and 
plot, evidently has its characters drawn from 
real life. They consist principally of a young 
man of fortune surrounded by ortune-hunt- 
ers of various descriptions, plundering de- 
pendants, and toadeaters of neither mark nor 


likelihood. An eccentric uncle, a beautifal 
cousin, and the family of the family solicitor, 
or man of business, ‘nearly complete the 
dramatis person. The adage illustrated is, 
that ‘ Practice is better than precept :’ which, as 
we cannot also display by ping through the 
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content ourselves with an extract to exhibit 
the talent of the author. 

Colonel Arden and Miss Neville come to 
London with a hope to save his nephew from 
impending ruin, and arrive at the house of 
hiv attorney, Mr. Abberly. 

*¢ The Abberlys were at dinner when their 
guests arrived, the guests themselves having 
dined early to please the old gentleman at 
some distance’ from the metropolis. The 
meal was speedily finished, and the dessert 
put down, and Arden, who, as the reader may 
imagine, was most anxious to hear tidings of 
his misguided nephew, commenced a series 
of inquiries upon the interesting subject, when 
Mrs. Abberly interrupted the conversation 
by asking ber husband ‘ just to ring the bell.’ 

“* This request having been complied with, 
a servant appeared, to whom his mistress 
whispered, ‘ Tell Dawes to bring the chil- 
dren:’ the man disappeared, and the lady, 
turning to Louisa, with one of those sweet 
smiles which ladies about to praise themselves 
are in the habit of putting on, said, ‘ We are 
very old-fashioned folks, Miss Neville. Mr. 
A. and myself make it a rule to have all the 
children round us every day after dinner— 
some people don’t like it, but I hope and trust 
we shall never be so fashionable as that 
comes to. 

“* Miss Neville was about to rejoin some- 
thing very laudatory, touching intantine at- 
traction and maternal affection, when a con- 
siderable uproar and squalling was heard in 
the hall, and the parlour door flying open, 
Dawes mace her appearance; attended by 
seven fine healthy creatures, varying in their 
height trom four feet two to two feet four, 
and in their ages from ten to three years. 
Chairs were ranged around the table for the 
young fry, who were extremely orderly and 
well-behaved for a short time, and in the first 
instance taken to the Colonel to be praised : 
the old gentleman, who was not particularly 
fond of nestlings at any time, but whose 
whole heart and soul were at the present 
moment occupied in the affairs of his prodigal 
nephew, kissed one and patted the other, and 
* blessed the little heart’ of this one, and 
© pretty deared ’ that one, until the ceremony 
of inspection and approbation having been 
fully gone through, the whole party was 
turned over to Louisa, to undergo a second 
similar operation; after this, they were 
— epon the chairs assigned to them, 

awes retired, and the conversation was re- 
sumed, 

‘« ¢ And pray now,’ said the Colonel, ‘ what 
is your real opinion, Mr. Abberly, of the state 
of poor George’s pecuniary affairs 7 

“¢ ¢ Sir,’ said Abberly, ‘ I really think, if you 
wish me to speak candidly—Maria, my dear, 
look at Georgina,—she is spilling all the sugar 
ever the table.’ 

‘* « Georgina,’ said Mrs. Abberly, emphati- 
cally, ‘ keep still, child; Sophy, help your 
sister to some sugar.” 

‘“*¢Treaily believe,’ continued Mr. Abberly, 
* that Mr. George Arden—Sophy, put down 
that knife—Maria, that child will cut her 
fingers off, how can you let her do so—l 
wouder at you—upon my word, Sophy, I am 
quite ashamed of you.’ 

‘Sophy, you naughty girl,’ cried her Mam- 
ma, ‘ put down that kuite, directly, or I'll 
send you up-stairs.’ 

“«* I was only cutting the cake, Ma,’ said 
Sophy. 

** * Don’t doit again, then, and sit still,’ ex- 
claimed the mothes and turning to Louisa, 


added in an under-tone, * pretty dears, it is 
so difficult to keep them quiet at that age.’ 

“ * Well, Sir,’ again said the Colonel, ‘ but 
let me beg you to tell me seriously what you 
advise then to be done in the first instance.’ 

“ * Why, there is but one course,’ answer- 
ed the lawyer, who was a man of first-rate 
talent; ‘ you know, Sir, there are different 
modes of treating different cases, but in this 
instance the course, I think, is clear and evi- 
dent—Tom, you naughty child, you'll be 
down; get off the back of Colonel Arden’s 
chair directly.’ 

“¢ What a funny pig-tail,’? exclaimed 
somebody, in reference to a minute article of 
that sort worn by the Colonel. Sophy laughed 
and slapped her brother’s shoulder. 

“¢ Hush, William,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ab- 
berly, holding up her hand in a menacing 
posture, 

*¢ * And that course,’ continued the master 
of the house, ‘ if there be a chance yet lett 
of preserving the young man, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to pursue.’ 

“* Tell me, then, for God’s sake,’ said the 
Colonel, deeply interested, and highly agi- 
tated, ‘* what you propose should be our first 
measure.’ 

‘* « George, my love,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ab- 
berly to her husband, ‘ will you be good 
enough to speak to Robert, he won’t leave 
Sophy alone, and he don’t mind me the least 
in the world.’ 

“*¢ Robert, be quiet,’ thundered out his 
father in an awful tone. 

‘*** She won’t give me any cherries, Pa,’ 
said Robert. ; 

‘“« ¢ That’s a story, now, Robert,’ cried the 
eldest girl, who was nearly ten years old, and 
was screwed in, and poked out, to look like 
a woman; with curls, and a necklace, and a 
dress exactly like her mother’s, who was 
forty. 

‘¢ ¢ Pm sure you have had more than Sophy 
—only you are such a rude boy.’ 

“¢ ¢ Bless my heart!’ said the Colonel, half 
aside, and warming a little with the events, 
‘I beg your pardon, what did you say you 
would advise, Mr. Abberly ?” 

* * Decidedly this,’ said Abberly, ‘ I-——’ 

«My love,’ interrupted Mrs. Abberly 
once more, ¢ is that Port or claret near you? 
Dr. Mango says Maria is to have half a glass 
of port wine every day after dinner, this hot 
weather,—half a glass—thank you—there— 
not more—that will do, dear ;’>—here Mr. Ab- 
berly had concluded the operation of pouring 
out. ‘ Tom,’ said Mamma, ‘ go and fetch the 
wine for your sister, there’s a dear love.’ 

‘Tom did as he was bid, tripped his toe 
over the corner of the rug in passing round 
the table, and deposited the major part of 
the port wine in the lap.of Miss Louisa Ne- 
ville, who was habited in an apple-green silk 
pelisse, (which she had not taken off since 
her arrival,) that was by no means improved 
in its appearance by the accidental reception 
of the contents of Miss Maria’s glass. 

* « Good God! Tom,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ab- 
berly, ‘ what an awkward child you are !— 
dear Miss Neville, what shall we do?—ring 
the bell, Sophy, send for Simmons, or send 
for Miss Neviile’s maid—Miss Neville, pray 
take off your pelisse.’ 

“¢* Oh, I assure you it is not of the slight- 
est consequence,’ said Louisa, with one of 
her sweetest smiles, at the same moment 
wishing Tom had been at the bottom of the 
Red Sea before he had given her the benefit 





being, as every body knows, at.all times and 
seasons a feminine aggravation of the first 
class. 

“ Tom, anticipating a beating from some 
quarter, but which he did not stop to caleu- 
late, set up a most mellifluous howling ; this 
awakened from its peaceful slumbers a fat 
poodle, who had been reposing after a hearty 
dinner beneath the table, and who forthwith 
commenced a most terrific barking. 

“*¢ Be quiet, Tom,’ said Mr. Abberly,— 
* Maria, my angel, do keep the children still.’ 
** ¢ Ma,’ exclaimed Maria junior, ‘ I’m not 
to lose my wine,—am I, Pa?’ 

“* © No, my love, to be sure,’ said Abberly ; 
* Come here and fetch it yonrselt, my darling.’ 

‘¢¢ She had better drink it there, Mr. A.’ 
said the prudent mother. 

** And accordingly, under the surveillance ot 
his wife, who kept watching him as to the 
exact quantity, periodically cautioning him 
with—There, my love—there, my dear—that 
will do—no more, my love, &c.—Mr. A. as 
she Bloomsburily called him, poured out ano- 
ther half glass of port wine, as prescribed by 
Doctor Mango, for his daughter. 

“Old Arden, whose patience was nearly 
exhausted, and who thought that Mrs. Abberly 
was, like Lady Cork’s chairs upon state occa- 
sions, screwed to her place, sought what he 
considered a favourable ‘ lull,’ as the sailors 
call it, to endeavour to ascertain what Ab- 
berly’s plan for the redemption of his nephew 
actually was, and had just wound himself into 
an interrogative shape, when Mrs. Abberly 
called his attention by observing, ‘ that a 
certain little lady,’ looking very archly at 
Miss Maria, ‘ wavted very much to let him 
hear how well she could repeat a little poem 
without book.’ / 

“« Mrs. Abberly had prepared Louisa for 
this, by whispering to her, that such exhibi- 
tions created emulation in the nursery, and 
that Dawes was a very superior person, and 
with Miss Gubbins, (who was quite invalu- 
able,) brought them on delightiully. 

“© €T shall be charmed, Ma’am,’ said the 
Colonel, heaving a sigh. And accordingly 
the child stood up at his side, and began that 
beautiful bit of Barbauldism so extremely po- 
pular in the lower forms of preparatory 
schools, called “ The Beggar’s Petition.’ Ar- 
den could not, however, suppress a signifi- 
cant ejaculation, quite intelligible to his niece, 
when the dear little Maria, smelling of soap 
and bread and butter, with her shoulders 
pushed back, her head stuck up, and her cla- 
vicule developed like drum-sticks, squeaked 
out the opening line— . 

¢ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

«©¢ Al!’—exclaimed Arden, at the same 
time pushing back his chair and twirling his 
thumbs. . 

‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
continued the sweet innucent, . 

€ Whose trembling limbs has bore him to 00 


door, : 
Whose dace are dwilden’d to is sortest pan, 
’ * Give relief,’ 
said Mrs. Abberly. 
‘ Give a leaf,’ 
said the child, 
* And Heaven’ 
continued Mrs. Abberty. 
‘ Give a leaf and Heaven’— 
repeated Maria, 
* And Heaven ’— 
‘ Well, what's next?” said Mr. Abberly. 
« Give a leaf and Heaven, well what's next ? 











of his gaucherie; a stain upon a silk dress 
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* No, my dear love,’ said her papa, patting 
her little head,— 
* Heav’n will bless your store.’ 
Why you said it yesterday, my darling, with- 
out missing a single word.’ 
* Heav’n—will bless your store,” 
said the child. 

“6 © Now that’s all learnt from the book, Co- 
lonel,’ said Mrs. Abberly, ‘ not by rote!’ 

“ * Very pretty indeed, Ma’am,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘ very clever !’ 

“¢ Ah! but there are six more verses, Sir,’ 
said Sophy ; ‘ she only knows three,—I can 
say ’em all!’ 

“© ¢ That yon can’t,’ said Tom; ‘I can say 
em better than you; besides, I can say all 
about ‘* The Black-beetle’s Ball,” and “ The 
Bull and the Watering-pot.” ’ 

“Oh, you story-teller, Tom !’ 

“*T can,’ said Tom ; ‘ you may go and ask 
Miss Gubbins if I can’t.’ 

«1 know you can’t, Tom, and Miss Gub- 
bins said so only yesterday,’ replied Sophy. 

“ ¢ Hush, hush, my dears!’ said the master 
of the house, ‘ never. mind who says that; 
~ know you are older than Tom, my love. 

ray, Colonel,’ said the fond father, turning 
to the agitated old man, ‘ do you think Sophy 
grows like her mother ?” 

‘“¢¢ Very like indeed,’ said the Colonel ; at 
the same moment patting Master Robert on 
the head, who happened to be standing by 
him, playing with his watch-chain and seals; 
—the merry-andrew dresses of the younger 
branches of the family not very distinctly 
marking the difference in their sexes.” " 

After such a trial of patience, who would 
not exclaim with the worthy Colonel (apart 
to his Niece,) ‘‘ Oh for the days of good King 
Herod !” 

As a punishment for this unchristian 
prayer, he had a second visitation at tea in 
the drawing room, where Mrs. Abberly (who 
had overheard him, and’set him’ down for a 
monster who hated inocents) ‘‘ called her 
favourite Tom (without exception the rudest 
and stupidest boy in Christendom) and plac- 
ing him paternally at his side, began to 
question him on sundry topics usually re- 
sorted to upon similar occasions. From this 
promising lad the old gentleman¥earned that 
four and four maké nine, that William the 
Conqueror was the last of the Roman Em- 
perors, that gunpowder was invented by 
Guy Fawkes, and that the first man who went 
up in an air-balloon was Christopher Colum- 
bus, In the extreme accuracy of these an- 
swers, he received a satisfactory corrobora- 
tion of his constant remark upon the educa- 
tion of boys at home, under the superintend- 
ance of mammas and governesses, and had 
dismissed his young friend with an approving 
compliment, when the boy wishing to show 
that he knew more than the old man thought 
for, looked him in the face, and asked him, 
who lived next door to him? 

- : Next door to me, my fine fellow,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘why nobody; thatis tosay, I live 
in the country far from any other house—my 
next neighbour is Lord Malephant.’ 

z ‘Ab !’ said Tom, ‘and is he a brute, Sir?” 
Paah No, my dear,’ answered the Colonel ; 

- . an excellent man, and one of my oldest 
? friends, 


“ * Ah, then,’ said the boy, ¢ who li 
z the other side of you?’ sills sae Begs 
: hy, my neighbour on the other side,’ 
said the Colonel, surprised at the apparently 
unnatural inquisitiveness of the child, ‘is the 
Tector of my parish,’ 


‘¢ ¢Is he a brute, Sir?’ enquired Master Ab- 
berly. 

“© No, my dear,’ said the Colonel ; ‘a pat- 
tern for country clergymen—never did there 
exist a better man.’ 

“¢ ¢ Ah!’ said Tom, evidently disappointed. 

<¢ © Why do you ask?’ said his father. 

“¢ ¢T don’t know,’ replied the boy. 

“ ¢ You should never ask questions, child, 
without knowing why,’ said papa. 

“ ¢T do know why, only I shan’t tell,’ said 
Tom. 

“« ¢T desire you will, Tom,’ said his parent, 
anticipating a display of that precocious wit, 
for which the dunderheaded ass was so cele- 
brated in his own family. 

« ¢ Oh, I’ll tell it, if you like! it’s only be- 
cause I wanted to know which of them gen- 
tlemen was brutes,’ said the boy. 

‘© © Why? my fine fellow,’ said the Colonel, 
whose curiosity was whetted by the oddity of 
the questions. 

“¢ Why,’ replied Tom, ‘ because when 
mamma was talking to Dawes just now, 
‘about you, she said you was next door to a 
brute, and so I wanted to know who he was.’ 

“This was the signal for general con- 
sternation.”’ 

And yet in this confasion we must for 
the present leave Sayings and Doings, for 
we cannot give more than the brick as a sam- 
ple of the single tenement here spoken of, 
tar less enter into the other stories. We need 
not say, Read these sportive effusions,—for 
they will be read whether we advise it or not. 


The Hermit in Italy, &c. By M. de Jouy. 
12mo.. 3 vols. London 1825, Whittaker. 
WE are much pleased with this light and plea- 
sant series of essays. We know the difficulty 
of giving an easy English dress to a descrip- 
tion of foreign manners and costume ; and 
we congratulate the translator on the neat- 
ness- with which he has (generally) accom- 
plished his task. Of his original, M.de Jouy, 
it is at this time of day unnecessary to say 
much—his various Hermits have made him a 
complete man of the world: no one under the 
disguise of retirement ever made himself 
more universally known, and we may add, 
liked ; for, though we do not agree with M. 
de Jouy in every thing, we are very partial 

to him in most of his performances. 

When L’Hermite en L’Italie was published 
in Paris, attracted by the-celebrity of its au- 
thor, and its own merits, we noticed it in our 
Gazette; and for our opinions must refer 
(twice-told tales being tiresome,) to our 
No. 368, February 7th, 1824. Besides the ex- 
tracts we there translated, we afterwards 
treated our readers to a very pretty tale, 
founded on one of M. Jouy’s, and written by 
a very delighttul hand. But still we find much 
to amuse us in the work as it now appears in 
English, and do not fear to fatigue any body, 
even though we extract so much of its miscel- 
lanea as to sketch into oar next Number. 
However, apropos des bottes, we hasten from 
Paris, Lyons, over the Alps—the Hermit in 
Italy—at Torin—and here he meets with a 
character as strange as himself. 

*¢ A Piedmontese nobleman, the Count de 
S——, was pointed out to me as being a regu- 
lar frequenter of the house. Two officers of 
the 7th regiment of hussars, then stationed 
at Turin, aware of my recent arrival from 
Paris, entered into conversation, and told 
me who he was, in answer to my questions 





has spoken to no one. With the point of his 
knife he indicates what he wishes to be served 
with. He frequently rides on horseback, and 
frequents theatres and public walks; but 
nothing has ever been able to force him into 
a breach of the oath of eternal silence which 
he swore at the age of tweuty. At that age 
he had the misfortune to commit some indis~ 
cretion that occasioned a duel, in which his 
most intimate friend fell, and he resolved 
from that moment never to utter another 
word, and no effort, no persuasion has been 
able to break his resolution.” 

Police.—* About six years since, a robbery 
of some magnitude was committed at Turin. 
Two daring robbers, and who had not until 
that time passed for robbers, introduced 
themselves into the house of a wealthy indi- 
vidual, through the means of a false key. 
They were arrested, tried, and condemned te 
ten years of hard labour. They are now em- 
ployed in digging the earth about the fortifi- 
cations of Alexandria, nor can any thing be 
more just; but at the time of their trial, the 
false key being seized, it was ascertained to 
be the fabrication of a poor devil of a lock- 
smith, who in making itafter a model, thought 
he was engaged in honest labour for honest 
persons. Implicated in their guilt, he was 
condemned tofive years of hard labour. When 
he had finished his time, he applied for work, 
and was repulsed on all sides. Most of the 
mayors objected to his establishing himself in 
their districts. Not knowing what to do with 
himself, he buiit the cottage you observe on 
the borders of two townships, in the hope 
that each of the two mayors would consider 
him as a resident in the district of his neigh- 
bour. There he lived as well as he could, 
upon the little he gained by shoeing horses 
and. mending carriages; but he was con- 
stantly in fear about his wretched residence. 
At last the peor devil was so, miserable that 
he regretted thé gallies, and without re- 
sources, without any place ofrepose, he forged 
another false key, broke into a house, pre- 
tended that his object was robbery, and did 
in fact get possession of some unimportant 
article, and made no effort to conceal himself 
from the researches of justice. He was ar- 
rested, brought before the Court of Assizes, 
where he was regarded as a convict for the 
second time. . He confessed very frankly the 
crime and its motives, and was condemned 
for twelve months’ imprisonment ; his punish- 
ment will expire in about two months, and I 
have been told that on his liberation the go- 
vernment will oblige some one of the mayors 
to receive him in his district. Can yon imagine 
a situation more deserving of pity and of in- 
terest ?’—‘ No,’ said Ito him; ‘ but since the 
administration of justice is left to man, he 
must have his faults; his nature is not the 
less divine.’ - - - 

“The next day, being desirous of visiting 
the church of the Consolata, which I had 
hitherto overlooked in my perambulations of 
the town, I went there at an early hour, and 
was surprised with the gilding, marbles, and 
beautiful grand altar. What struck me the 
most was, a mode of devotion hitherto un- 
witnessed by me. It is impossible to imagine 
the great number of ex-volos which fill the 
walls of the church, both above and below. 
Let any extraordinary event take place, 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, and it is 
made the subject of a little picture, which is 
then presented to the Virgin, and all who 
take any interest in these events go to pros- 
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times a man is represented as tumbling from 
a window, a horse is running away, deformed 
children are in the act of birth, carriages 
overturning, legs and arms broken, boats 
sinking, and every other sort of accident is 
painted in these wretched daubs—in com- 
parison of which, the most miserable sign- 
painting is a Raphael’s work. Whilst I was 
walking in the church, a female devotee was 
looking for the sexton, to give him a portrait 
to be hung upon the walls. Was it the por- 
trait ofa friend? No, Ofa sister or brother? 
No. Of a lover? You are still in the dark. It 
was the portrait of alittle dog, which had just 
recovered from a severe fit of illness !” 

From Turin we have gone to Genoa, where 
our anchorite says— 

‘I was quite dazzled with gazing on the 
accumulated magnificence of ages, the pro- 
fusion of white marble from Carrera, and 
yellow marble from the Sierra Morena. In 
the days of Genoa’s glory her wealth was so 

reat, that not only was she free from debt, 

ut she drew a revenue of more than thirty 
millions from her Swiss and Italian terri- 
tories. I questioned my guide as to what I 
ought to believe relative to certain proverbs 
not very favourable to the Genoese, such as, 
*It takes three Jews to make a Genoese ;’ 
and this: ‘ A mountain without wood, a sea 
without fish, women without modesty and 
men without honour.’—‘ Ah! Sir,’ said he, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ there is a good deal 
of truth in allthat. So long as I was in the 
service of M. Durazzo, I used to see all the 
most distinguished persons of the city, which 
is better known to me by its inhabitants than 
by its monuments. I agree that the Genoese 
are very sharp in business ; that the moun- 
tains are not covered with trees ; that no 
other city is so dear ; that the seais not very 
well stocked with fish; and that the ladies do 
not particularly dislike gallantry. But if it 
fequites three Jews to maké one Genoese, it 
requires three Genoese to make one of your 
geuerals or contractors.” The retort was 
well deserved by me, and I had nothing to 


reply a 

* I stopped for a moment before a barber’s 
shop, where a crowd of persons was standing, 
and there was quite enough, as I learned 
from a bystander, to excite their curiosity 
and their laughter. A single barber under- 
took to shave a dozen Jews at once; he rub- 
bed their beards over with a green drug 
called mardocheo ; as the drug burnt away the 
hair, the barber scraped off the rest with a 
bit of lath. But the paste being of a very 
burning nature, attacked the skin before the 
barber could change from one to the other. 
The scene was excessively ludicrous: here a 
Jew screaming with pain, and there the 
barber sweating with the labour ;—the one 
cursing the other,—the other cursing himself, 
+the spectators laughing at all.” 

But we have, since seeing this, travelled to 
Parma: “ The libraty is worth the atten- 
tion of the curious, and contains all the works 
printed by Bodoni. I paid a visit to this ex- 
traordinary man, who has contributed so 
much to the advancement of typography. He 
was made a member of the corps législatif 
during Buonaparte’s time, but he did not 
appear to be greatly affected by that honour. 

hen I visited him, he was engaged in print- 
ing an edition of Homer, on vellum, only two 
copies of which had been struck off--one for 
Napoleon, and the other for the King of 
Bavaria. I was accompanied by an officer of 
the French army, who happened to be at- 





tached to the mission in Parma, and who, 
being little versed in any thing except the 
art of war, had the bad taste to admire 
nothing in the Homer except the beauty of 
the parchment. I never saw a more expres- 
sive glance of the eye than the printer threw 
upon me when he heard this opinion. Un- 
happily, Bodoni was a devotee, and extremely 
timid ; his editions are all expurgati. The 
only. French work which his presses have pro- 
daced, is the poem on religion, by the gallant 
Cardinal de Bernis.” 

We have here recorded, a fine saying of 
Napoleon, on visiting an academy: “ Young 
men (said he,) every hour of time lost, is 
just one chance of misfortune laid up for the 
future. I do not call that lost time which is 
spent in rational amusement, but that which 
is spent in doing nothing.” 

. Jouy returns to general subjects : 

“The Tuscans are an interested people. 
The greediness after profit is such amongst 
the lower classes of shopkeepers, that they 
adulterate their merchandize so much as to 
render italmostintolerable. Milk, cheese, and 
butter, are always in peril under the hands 
of a Florentine shopkeeper. It is impossible 
to meet with good butter except at the cas- 
cine, or dairies, and then the price is higher 
than at Paris. The grocers are not exempt 
from the imputation of these illicit mixtures 
and adulterations of their goods. I bought 
from one of them some brown sugar, which 
would not dissolve in the mouth, and, on 
examination, I found that nearly one-third 
part consisted of powdered marble which had 
been mixed up with it. Yet they are exces- 
sively punctual in the outward ceremonies of 
religion; and, whenever they remove from 
one place to another, a large cross, or a ma- 
donna, are always stuck up at full length in 
the cart. 

“I recollect to have seen, one day, in the 
house of an old countess, a large tomb, 
nearly six feet in length and twoin breadth, 
which contained a figure of our Saviour, 

uarded by three or four sculptured soldiers. 
his was an object of her daily adoration.” 

Of Rome and the Roman faith, he relates, 
that his guide, aman of a superior class, 
“ inquired into my motives for visiting 
Rome: ‘ Mere cnriosity,’ I replied. ¢ Ah, Sir, 
= curiosity will be but poorly satisfied. 

ou will witness none of those splendid cele- 
brations which I recollect during the pontifi- 
cate of Pius vi., and in the beginning of his 
successor’s reign. It is all over with the 
Charch! Piety is extinct: the times are 
past when temporal sovereigns counted it a 
glory to augment the patrimony of St. Peter. 
The convents are deserted, and the wealthiest 
abbeys despoiled.’ ‘ But,’ I asked, ‘ is there 
nothing, then, to see at Rome?’ ‘ No, Sir; 
nothing, except Pagan antiquities. The 
clergy no longer enjoy that ease, which was 
their lot before the Holy Father was a victim 
of so much suffering. I myself, destined to 
be a canon of Saint John de Lateran, am now 
obliged to turn private tutor... Formerly there 
were in Italy two hundred and forty-eight 
episcopal, and forty metropolitan sees, 


making so many dioceses; and very few of 


these sees were in the nomination of sove- 
reigns. Out of one hendred and twenty- 
eight in the kingdom of Naples, the King no- 
minates to twenty five only, and in similar 
proportion with all the rest. One must have 
had very slight interest indeed with the car- 
dinals and prime secretary, to die without 
having been made a bishop.’ Having said 





this, and wished the French Government at 
the devil, for having blighted his fair pros- 
pects, he uttered a short prayer, and fell 
asleep.” 

“Time, and the modern Romans, have nobly 
avenged the cause of Carthage. We seek for 
Rome in Rome, and find nothiig but rnins. 
How often, after wandering about without 
object or end, in the streets of the city, have I 
returned to my apartments, saddened at the 
sight of so much abjectness, where once there 
was so much grandeur! It is in Rome more 
than any where else that one is struck with 
the nothingness of human vanity. If, in walk- 
ing along the triumphal way, I thought of 
that pomp, which once invested the consuls 
who had saved the republic, my reveries were 
constantly disturbed by some procession of 
penitents; did the name and character of 
Cato pass upon my recollections, it was sure 
to be driven thence by the sight of an abbé ot 
a priest making love to some passing damsel ; 
the noble self-mortification of Mutius Scevola 
was contrasted with the act of a popish sol- 
dier holding an umbrella over his head to 
protect him from the sun; a quack retails his 
poor tricks on the spot where once stood the 
tribune, from which issued an eloquence that 
awed the world; some antiquated coquette 
trades in love, in the very mansion of Lucre- 
tia; shameless mothers improve the charms 
of their daughters to their highest value, 
where the virtuous crime of Virginius res- 
cued his child from the brutal lusts of Appius ; 
the people-king is now little else than a peo- 
any oe my and prostitution has raised 

er throne in the temple of Vesta. All the 
perished wealth—all the rare creations of art 
and genius—all the palaces and their proud 
solitude, bear less a witness of Roman gran- 
deur than they carry an insult to Roman de- 
gradation.” 

The Pasquinades aré stillextremety popular. 

*¢ ¢ When Pius vir. was\niade pope, in the 
midst of great disturbances in Italy, the day 
after he arrived at Rome, Pasquin gave this 
anagram of his name, Chiaramonti: Roma | 
China-ti, (Rome, humble thyself.) Pius, 
having placed the word * Pax’ above his arms, 
Pasquin would have it that the letters were 
initials for Peggiore Assai, dieci volti, i.e. X., 
(a great deal worse by ten times.’) Whilst I 
was at Rome, it was reported that the villa 
Borghese was about to be sold, and Pasquin, 
allading to Paul v., who built it, and Paulina 
the present princess, said, Paulus fecit, Pau- 
lina defecit. When the news of the defeat of 
Moscow (in Italian Mosca) arrived at Rome 
the malicious statue had this epigram, Di 
Mosca Mosca, (Silence on meg and bore, 
at the same time, the picture of Napoleon 
riding on a crab. One of the best Pasqui- 
nian epigrams is the following: Canova on 
the tomb of Alfieri, had represented Italy in 
tears, dressed in the ancient mode. Pasquin 
obseryed : 

Questa volta Canova la sbagliata : 
Tu Vai fatta vestita, ed ¢ spogliata. 

“(This time, Caneva, you have made a 
mistake ; you have represented her dressed, 
when in truth she is stuipped.) The foliow- 
ing is of a later date: Pius vit., having ba- 
nished some of the cardinals, who declared 
in favour of Napoleon, Pasquin made them 
speak in these words: 

Padre Santo, in che mai abbiam peccato ? 
L’hai onto, e l’abbiamo leccata. 

(In what, holy father, have we erred ?— 
you anointed, and we licked him.) : The 
French police did not take all the witticisms 
of Pasquin in good part, and more than once 
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intercepted his publications; and in such 
cases, instead of retiring from the field, he 
distributed his epigrams by the post.” 

[Conclusion next week. } 





Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library. Vols. 1X. & x. 
London 1825. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 
As the volumes of this judicious collection 
have appeared, it has been our pleasing duty 
from time to time to point out those merits 
which so strongly enforce the claims of the 
work to public approbation. The typography, 
the immense quantity of matter which the 
double column form admits of being given at 
a moderate price, the care taken with the 
text, and above all, the introductory memoirs 
aod criticisms from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, are indeed very powerful recommenda- 

tions. 

Of the present addition the 9th vol. contains 
Gulliver’s Travels ; Mount Henneth, Barham 
Downs, and James Wallace, by Bage ; and 
Henry by Cumberland : the 10th volume, the 
productions of Mrs. Radcliffe, namely, the 
Sicilian Romance, Romance of the Forest, 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Italian, and Castles of 
Athlin and Dunbayne. The last is a striking 
example of one of the excellent qualities of 
the plan, for it completes in a single 28s. vo- 
lume, a series of publications, which in their 
original shape could not have cost less than 
five times that sum. 

Of the memoirs, to which alone it is neces- 
sary for us, as novelties, to direct the attention 
of readers, we need hardly say more than that 
they display the usual taste, intelligence, and 
discrimination of their admirable author. 
The philosophy of life and the temperate in- 
culcation of virtue, are beautifully illustrated 
by many of his remarks upon the writers and 
their prodactions. The sentiments do.henour 
to the head and heart of the editors:and 
though in a slight and unpretending form, 
these essays set in a clear light many moral 
reflections and many critical observations, 
which were never better elucidated in the 
most elaborate treatise. Taking np, for the 
present, vol 9, we shall devote a few pages 
to exemplify this statement. 

__ The prefatory memoir of Swift has been, in 
its leading points, anticipated by the edition 
of his works under the same auspices; but 
there is still something new called forth by 
the view of the Dean as a novelist. In ridi- 
culing the professors of speculative learning 
in the Voyage to Laputa, though Swift, we 
are told, treated with irreverence some of the 
first philosophers of the age, and showed un- 
due disrespect to Mathematics, he yet chiefly 
aimed his shafts at projectots and pretenders. 

“The machine of the worthy professor of 
Lagado, forimproving speculative knowledge, 
and composing books on all subjects, without 
the least assistance from genius or knowledge, 
seems to be designed in ridicule of the art 
invented by Raimond Lully, and advanced 
by his sage commentators ; the mechanical 
process, namely, by which, according to Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, (himself no mean follower of 

lly,) *everye man might plentitullye dis- 
pute of what matter he wolde, and with a 
certain artificial and huge heap of nownes 
and verbes invente aud dispute with osten- 
tation, full of trifling deceites upon both 
sides.’ A reader might have supposed him- 
self transported to the grand academy of 
Lagado when he read of this * Brief and great 

F ‘ & 

art of invention and demonstration,’ which 
— adjusting the subject to be treated 
of according to a machine composed of divers 





circles, fixed and moveable. The principal 
circle was fixed, and inscribed with the sub- 
stances of all things that may be treated of, 
arranged under general heads, as God, Angel, 
Earth, Heaven, Man, Animal, &c. Another 
circle was placed within it, which was move- 
able, bearing inscribed thereon what logicians 
call the accidents, as Quantity, Quality, Rela- 
tion, &c. Other circles again contained the 
predicates absolute and relative, &c. and the 
forms of the questions; and, by turning the 
circles, so as to bring the various attributes 
to bear upon the question proposed, there 
was effected a species of mechanical logic, 
which, it cannot be doubted, was in Swift’s 
mind when he described the celebrated ma- 
chine for making books. Various refinements 
upon this mechanical mode of composition 
and ratiocination were contrived for the pur- 
pose of improving this Art of Arts, as it was 
termed. Kircher, the teacher of an hundred 
arts, modernized and refitted the machine of 
Lully. Knittel, the Jesuit, composed, on the 
same system, his Royal Road to all sciences 
and arts ; Brunus invented the art of logic 
on the same mechanical plan; and Kuhlman 
makes our very hair bristle, by announcing 
such a machine as should contain, not only 
the art of knowledge, comprehending a ge- 
neral system of all sciences, but the various 
arts of acquiring languages, of commentary, 
of criticism, of history sacred and profane, 
of biography of every kind, not to mention a 
library of libraries, comprehending the es- 
sence ofall the books that ever were written. 
When it was gravely announced by a learned 
author, in tolerab!e Latinity, that all this 
knowledge was te be acquired by the art of a 
mechanical instrument, much resembling a 
child’s whirligig, it was time for the satirist 
to assume the pen. It was not real science, 
therefore, which Swift attacked, but those 
ehimerical and spurious studies with which 
the name has been sometimes disgraced.” 

We are afraid that Mr. Boone’s scheme, in 
the present day, is not free from some of these 
objections ; and however highly we think of 
the ingenuity and ability displayed -by that 
gentleman in his lectures, we are therefore 
inclined to hope that he will soon look upon 
his plan as a piece of “ speculative” exercise, 
and address his brilliant talents to pursuits 
of more solid utility, and thus adorn the pro- 
fession (the law) to which we believe he has 
devoted himself. But we revert to Swift and 
his Gulliver, upon whose Travels, popular as 
they were, and ever will be, the highest 
praise ever bestowed was the censure of a 
learned Irish Prelate, who declared that ‘‘ the 
book contained some things which he could 
not prevail — himself to believe.” Their 
relative excellence is finely summed up by 
Sir W.S., who says— 

‘¢ Withont farther prolonging these reflec- 
tions, I would only request the reader to no- 
tice the infinite art with which human actions 
are divided between these two opposite races 
of ideal beings, so as to enhance the keen- 
ness of the satire. In Lilliput, political in- 
trigue and tracasserie, the chief employment 
of the highest ranks in Europe, are ridiculed 
by being transferred to a court of creatures 
about six inches high. But in Brobdingnag, 
female levities, and the lighter follies of a 
court, are rendered monstrous and disgusting, 
by being attributed to a race of such tre- 
mendous stature. By these, and a thousand 
masterly touches of which we feel the effect, 
though we cannot trace the cause without a 
long analysis, the genius of Swift converted 


the sketch of an extravagant fairy tale into a 
narrative, unequalled for the skill with which 
it is sustained, and the genuine spirit of 
satire of which it is made the vehicle.” 

Sir Walter gives also a curious account of 
the first translation of Guiliver’s Travels inte 
the French language. 

“€ Voltaire, who was at this time in England, 
spread their fame among his correspondents 
in France, and recommended a translation. 
| The Abbé Desfontaines undertook the task, 
but with so many doubts, apprehensions, and 
apologies, as make his introduction a curious 
picture of the mind and opinions of a French 
man of letters. He admits, that he was con- 
scious of offending against rules; and, while 
he modestly craves some mercy fer the prodi+ 
gious fictions which he had undertaken to 
clothe in the French language, he confesses, 
that there were passages at which his pen 
escaped his hand, from actual horror and 
astonishment at the daring violations of all 
critical decorum: then he becomes alarmed; 
lest some of Swift’s political satire might be 
applied to the Court of Versailles, and pro- 
tests with much circumlocution, that it only 
concerns the Toriz and Wigts, as he is pleased 
to term them, of the factions kingdom of Bri-+ 
tain. Lastly, he assures his readers, that not 
only has he changed many of the incidents, to 
accommodate them to the French taste, but, 
moreover, they will not be annoyed, ia his 
translation, with the nautical details, and 
minute particulars, so offensive in the originals 
Notwithstanding all this affectation of supe- 
rior taste and refinement, the French translas 
tion is very tolerable. It is true, the Abbé Des. 
fontaines indemnified himself and the French 
public, by writing a Continuation of the Tra- 
vels, in a style, as may easily be conceived, 
very different from that of the original” ~~ 

Robert Bage, the next author reprinted, 
(born in 1728, died in 1801,) was a paper 
maker at Derby, and besides the Novels here 
inserted, published the ‘Fair Syrian’ about 
1787 ; ‘ Man as he is,’ in 1792; and ‘ Herms 
sprong, or Manas he is not, in 1796: the last 
being decidedly his best work, though he was 
then nearly seventy years of age. For the 
few incidents of his life, we must refer to the 
work under notice, and shall only detach 
some of the comments from the whole able 
paper which is given on his writings. 

“The general object of Robert Bage’s com- 
positions, is rathér to exhibit character, than 
to compose a narrative ; rather to extend and 
infuse his own political and philosophical opi- 
nions, in which a man of his character was 
no doubt sincere, than merely to amuse the 
reader with the wonders, or melt him with the 
sorrows, of a fictitious tale. In this respect 
he resembled Voltaire and Diderot, who made 
their most formidable assaults on the system 
of religion and politics which they assailed, 
by embodying their objections in popniar nar- 
ratives. - - - 

*¢ No opinion was so prevalent in France, 
and none passed more current among the ad- 
mirers of French philosophy in Britain, as 
that the power of framing governments, and 
of administering them, ought to remain with 
persons of literary attainments ; or, in other 
words, that those who can most easily and 
readily write books, are therefore best quali- 
fied to govern states. Whoever peruses the 
writings of the late ingenious Madame de 
Stael, will perceive that she (one of the most 
remarkable women certainly in her time,) 
lived and died in the belief, that revolutions 
were to be effected, and countries governed, 
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by a proper succession of clever pamphlets. 
A nation which has long enjoyed the benefi: 
of a free press, does not furnish so many be- 
lievers in the omnipotence of literary talent. 
Men are aware that every case may be argued 
on Loth sides, and seldom render their assent 
to any proposition merely on account of the 
skill with which it is advocated or illustrated. 
The editor of this work was never one of those 
who think that a good cause can suffer much 
by free discussion, and admits Mr. Bage’s 
novels into this collection, as works of talent 
and genius, though differing entirely both 
from his political and theological tenets.” 

The Memoir of Cumberland possesses very 
considerable interest, and we regret only 
that our limits do not permit us to do justice 
to it. The particulars of ‘his life are, how- 
ever, well known, not only through his own 
auto-biography, but through the excellent 
biography of Mr. Mudford ; and we shall now 
apply, as in the preceding case, more espe- 
cially to some of the critical opinions and 
anecdotes of Sir W. Scott. 

* Amid his classical pursuits, the cultiva- 
tion of English letters was not neglected, and 
Cumberland became the author of many 
poems of considerable merit. It may be ob- 
served, however, that he seldom seems to 
have struck out an original path for himself, 
but rather.wrote because others had written 
successfully, and in a manner of which they 
had set an example, than from. the strong 
impulse of that inward fire, which makes or 
forces a way for its own coruscations, without 
respect to the paths of others. Thus Cum- 
berland wrote an Elegy in a Churchyard on 
Saint Mark’s Eve, because Gray had written 
an Elegy in a Country Churebyard. He wrote 
a drama on thé subject of Elfrida,and with a 
chorus, jn jmitation of Mason; he imitated 
Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, and 
seems to display a mind full of information and 
activity, abounding with the natural desire 
of distinction, but which had not yet attained 
sufficient confidence in its own resources—a 
fault from which none of his compositions are 
perhaps entirely free. - - - 

“The satisfaction which the author must 
have derived trom the success of his various 
dramatic labours, seems to have been in some 
degree embittered by the criticisms to which 
all authors, but especially those who write for 
the theatre, are exposed. He acknowledges 
that he gave too much attertion to the calum- 
nies and abuse of the public press, and tells us, 
that Garrick used to call him the man with- 
out askin. Unquestionably, toughness of hide 
is necessary on such occasions; but, on the 
whole, it willbe found that they who give 
least attention to such poisoned arrows, ex- 
perience least pain from their venom. - - ~ 

“The drama must have been Cumberland’s 
favourite style of composition, for he went on 
shooting shaft after shaft at the mark, which 
he‘did not always hit, and often effacing by 
failures the memory of triumphant successes. 
His plays at last amounted to upwards of 
titty, and intercession and flattery were some- 
times necessary to force their way to the 
stage. On these occasions, the Green-room 
traditions avow that the veteran bard did not 
hesitate to bestow the most copious praises 
on the company who were to bring torward a 
new piece, at the expense of their rivals of 
the other house, who had his tribute of com- 
mendation in their turn, when their accept- 
ance of a play put them in his good graces. 
It was also said, that when many of the drama- 
tic authors united in a complaint to the Lord 


Chancellcr against the late Mr. Sheridah, 
then manager of Drury-Lane, he prevented 
Cumberland from joining the confederacy, by 
offering to bring out any manuscript play 
which he should select for performance. But 
selection was not an easy task to an author to 
whom all the offspring of his genius were 
equally dear. After much nervous hesitation, 
he trusted the chance to fortune ; and out of 
a dozen of manuscript plays which lay by him, 
is said to have reached the manager the first 
which came to hand, without reading the title.” 

The following observations on critical re- 
viewing are full of pith and truth : 

‘Mr. Cumberland undertook the conduct 
of a critical work, which he entitled The Lon- 
don Review, on an entirely new plan, inas- 
much as each article was to be published with 
the author’s name annexed. He was sup- 
ported by assistants of very considerable ta- 
lents; but, after two or three numbers, the 
scheme became abortive. In fact, though the 
plan contained an appearance of more bold- 
ness and fairness than the ordinary scheme 
of anonymous criticism, yet it involved cer- 
tain inconveniences, which its author did not 
foresee. It is true, that no one believes that, 
because the imposing personal plural We is 
adopted, it therefore warrants our supposing 
that the various pieces in a work of periodical 
criticism are subjected to the revisal of a 
hoard of literary judges, and that each article 
is the production of their joint wisdom. Still, 
however, the use of the first person plural is 
so far legitimate, that in every well-governed 
publication of the kind, the articles, by whom- 
soever written, are, at least, revised by the 
competent person selected as editor, which 
affords a better warrant to the public for 
candour and caution, than if each were to 
rest onthe separate responsibility of the in- 
dividual writer. It is even more important 
to remark, that the anonymous character of 
periodical criticism has a tendency to give 
freedom to literary discussion, and, at the 
same time, to soften the animosities to which 
it might otherwise give rise; and, in that 
respect, the peculiar language which mem- 
bers of the senate hold towards each other, 
and which is for that reason called parlia- 
mentary, resembles the ordinary style of cri- 
tical discussion. An author who is severely 
criticized in a review, can hardly be entitled, 
in the ordinary case, to take notice of it other- 
wise than as a literary questiou ; whereas a 
direct and immediate collision, with a par- 
ticular individual, seems to tend either, on 
the one hand, to limit the freedom of criti- 
cism, by placing it under the regulation of a 
timid eomplaisance, or, on the other, to ren- 
der it (which is, to say the least, needless) of 
a fiercer and more personal cast, and thereby 
endanger the decorum, and perhaps the peace 
of society. Besides this, there will always. be 
a greater authority ‘ascribed by the generality 
of readers to the oracular opinion issued from 
the cloudy sanctuary of an invisible body, 
than to the mere dictum of a man with a 
Christian name and surname, which do not 
|}sound much better than those of the author 
lover whom he predominates. In the far- 
|famed Secret Tribunal of Germany, it was 
| the invisibility of the judges which gave them 
all their awful jurisdiction.” 

With this extract we must conclude ; and 
have only room to assure readers of every 
| class that they will find much to inform and 
interest them in these prefatory Memoirs, 
which are quite worthy of the great authority 
ifrom whom they emanate. 
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The History and Antiquities of Wells Cathedral. 

By John Britton, F.s.a., &c. 4to. pp. 130. 

London. Longman & Co.; the Author; 

and J. Taylor. 

Mr. Britton very truly states, “ The History 
and Antiquities of Wells Cathedral have been 
hitherto almost wholly neglected ; and there 
is no published account that manifests either 
investigation or discrimination. Some gentle- 
man, probably connected with the Church, 
has drawn up a manuscript account of it, in- 
tituled, ‘ A History of the Cathedral Church,’ 
&c.; one copy of which was in the possession 
of the late Bishop, and another is the pro- 
perty of the Rev. W. Phelps: but itis a very 
slight and imperfect performance. The prin- 
cipal archives of the Dean and Chapter are 
said to have been destroyed ; consequently 
there is little chance or opportunity of our 
attaining any very detailed history of the See 
and Cathedral.” 

Such being the case, it is more than usually 
gratifying to take up this history, from so 
competent a pen as Mr. Britton’s; who seems 
to have sought for information throughout all 
the scattered authors where it was to be ob- 
tained,* and to have put it together in a dis- 
tinct form, aided by ocular investigation and 
a laborious inspection of localities upon and 
near the spot. 

The resultis, a very judicious and valuable 
volume. The early and unauthentic legends 
are examined, critically and impartially ; and, 
as soon as true light can be obtained, Mr. B. 
treats of the lives of the prelates who have 
been connected with Wells and Bath, in a 
succinct and satisfactory manner. 

The first certain accounts of the erection 
of any sacred buildings at Wells (though tra- 
dition ascribes a collegiate church to Ina in 
704,)'is of the period of William 1., when 
Bishop, Giso.is stated to have built a cloyster, 
a hall, and a dorter. Those edifices were de- 
stroyed by his successor, John de Villula, 
who transferred the episcopal seat to Bath: 
but in the time of Stephen, a Bishop Robert 
repaired the dilapidated and falling fabric. 
Bishop Joceline finally re-edified the charch 
in the beginning of the 13th century, and it 
was hallowed or dedicated in October 1239. 
Perhaps no cathedral in the world, certainly 
none in Britain, is soremarkable for the num- 
ber of its sculptured ornaments, its individual 
statues, and its allegories wrought in stone— 
of which we should like a much more de- 
tailed description than was consistent with 
Mr. Britton’s general plan. Wells is in the 
pointed style of architecture, but in some re- 
spects partakes considerably of the Norman 
character ; and the particulars are extremely 
interesting both to the architect and antiquary. 
Touching these it is with us a matter of chagrin, 
that we cannot convey even the faintest idea 
of what, Mr. Britton has done. His correct 
plans, elevations, and sections defy our pen ; 
and we can only say, that they seem to be as 
valuable as data, as the other plates of the ca- 
thedral, in various points of view of interior 
parts, and striking capitals and monuments, 
&c., are finely executed and picturesque. 

In short, we are compelled to sum up, by 
observing, that much as the awthor and artist 
has achieved for the illustration of the cathe- 
dral and other antiquities of his native coun- 
try, he has never rendered her a more grace- 
{ul and estimable service than by this publica- 
tion. 








~ * Such as Wharton’s “ Anglia Sacra;” Wilkin’s 
« Concilia,” &c.; Dugdale’s * Monasticon ;” Collinson’s 





* Somerset,” &c, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 

NO. I. 

John Greaves, the Mathematician, detailing the 
Circumstances attending the Death of Cyril 
Lucas, the celebrated Patriarch of Alexandria. 

MS. Lansdowne, No. 841. Vol. 20. 

[Cyril Lucas, after having been Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, in 1621, was elected to that of Constantinople, 
whence the present letter is dated. He was the same 
who delivered the Alexandrian Manuscript ef the Bible 
into the hands of Sir Thomas Roe, as a present to King 
Charles the First. His Grace mentioned in this letter 
was Archbishop Laud, Mr. Greaves’s patron. Unfor- 
tunately the superscription of this letter has been torn 
off. From one or two sentences in it, it seems to have 
been addressed to one of Arehbishop Laud’s chaplains.) 

St,—I rec y letters of Febty 26th about 
y° midst of July, and with those the expec- 
tation of Clemens, wt" ye Catena upon Job, 
both w°", according to his Grace’s instructions, 
I s4 have presented to y° Patriarch w* all 
observance and respect, if his death had not 
prevented the delivery. Upon the 27th of 
June, by express commands f™ ye Grand 
Seignt, he was strangled as a traytour, and 
his body throwne into the sea. It being pre- 
tended yt he had sent letters to ye Emperour 
of Muscovia, by meanes whereof some two 
yeares since the Muscovite surprised a town 
on the Black Sea belonging to the Turk. His 
accusers were men of his own coat, (Greeke 
Bps. have breeding under the Jesuits, whereof 
Bereas, one of y® chief of them, hath suc- 
ceeded in his place, who, that it may appear 
whose disciple he hath been, hath made such 
a combustion in the Greek Church as I think 
the like hath seldom been. For besides the 
anathematizing of y¢ old one, he hath put in 
prison orin y® gallies above 50 bp*® and priests 
of his followers and adherents, whereof some 
he hath strangled. The Dutch Embassador 
hath been called in question before the Divan 
to have rec’d from y° church 200 thousand 


“crowns in the timevef former dissensions, be- 


sides store of MSS. belonging to the Patriarch- 
ate. I myself might have fallen in the same 
danger, if by ye meditation of some Greek my 
acqnaintance, I had not prevented the storme. 
For having procured out of a blind and ig- 
norant monastery, w** depends on y° Patri- 
archate, fourteen good MSS. of y* Fathers, 1 
was compelled particularly to restore the 
bookes aud loose my money for fear of a 
worse inconvenience. Yet if P. Cyrill had 
lived a little longer, I might have sent to my 
Lds Grace not only these but many others ; 
for my purpose was to have gone to Mount 
Athos, being from hence four days’ journey, 
by sea, whither I s¢ have been recommended 
by y° Patriarch, and have had liberty of entring 
into all the libraries of that place, to have col- 
lected a catalogue of such bookes as either 
were not printed, or else by the help of some 
there might have been more correctly sett 
out. These (by dispensing wt® the anathemas 
w* former Patriarchs have laid on all Greek 
libraries, thereby to preserve the bookes fm 
the Latins,) the Patriarch purposd to have 
presented to his Grace for the better prose- 
cution of his Grace's honble designs in the 
edition of Greek authors. But the same 
hand that took away the Patriarch’s life 
spoiled my endeavours (the best that I can 
ever hope for) of serving his Grace in this 
kind. Though I presume in Arabick bookes 
my Ld. hath rec’ a remonstrance of my care 
by those which the Company hath sent from 
hence ; it is true many more might be pro- 
cared, &, wt inquiry, & watching a fit oppor- 
tunity, many choice ones, if they w4 give the 
Price. Some few of those w°" they thought 


to be overvalued, I purchas’d at excessive 
rates. You may wonder how I have been 
able to do it; the City of London failing me 
in my expectations of contributions towards 
mathematical instruments, I have been ne- 
cessitated to sell most of the bookes I brought 
w't me. But the love and care of my brothers 
straining their own conditions tosupply mine, 
have enabled me in despight of the City to 
go on wt my designs. You may therefore 
hope to see most of y* Greek Mathematicians 
translated into Arabick brought home, & it 
may be some of those yt are lost in the Greek. 
Among others I have procured Ptolemy’s Al- 
magest, being the fairest book I have ever 
seen, stoln by a Spahy (as I am informed) 
out of the King’s Library in the Seraglio, 
whereby you see'there is a possibility of having 
those Greek and Latin. authors I mention’d 
in my former letters to be.buried in the Se- 
raglio, if these were handsomely followed by 
an Embassador. 

My purposes I hope shortly to put in exe- 
cution, being to go w'* the .... for Egypt. 
The eclipse of the Moon in December next 
will be observd (if it please God) at Bagdad, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Alexandria; 
all w°" places I have furnished wt" convenient 
instruments, & given them instructions ac- 
cording to Tycho Brahe’s, how they should 
observe. I presume at Bagdad it will be 
punctually & carefully done since the physi- 
cian to the King’s favourite, a Christian, hath 
undertaken the business, who hopes to get 
reputation by doing of it in the sight of the 
Grand Seigniour and his army. I doubt not 
it will be as carefully observ’d in England, 
and could wish, as by my lettres I earnestly 
desired at the same time, observation might 
be made at the Azores. Sr, i grow tedious, 
& thereforéshall only kiss your hands, thank- 
ing you for many former favours ; and though 
[in] these perticulars I presnme-& shall give 
my friends satisfaction, yet have I not satis- 
fied my self in that. I have not as yet, tho’ 
after deligt enquiry, found any opportunity 
of performing y* worthy designs. I shall en- 
deavour so much the more, both in A°gypt & 
Italy, to give you a remonstrance of my care 
of y" ivstructions by how much y" many fa- 
vours, & in particular y* late recommenda- 
tion of me to his Grace, have made me. 

Your affectionate frend to serve you, 


From Constantinople, Joun GREAVEs. 
Aug. 2, 1638. 





The Rev. John Strype to Humphry Wanley, Lord 
Oxford's Librarian, upon the English Editions 
of the Bible. 

(Harl. MS, 3782. article 72.] 
Low Leyton, Decémb. 2, 176. 
Sir,—Tho’ your skill inthe Old Bibles and 

Testaments printed in England is far beyond 

mine, yet let me communicate what I know 

concerning the large English translations of 
the whole Old and New Testament, as in- 
tended for the use of the Churches. 

[ find none befere the year Mpx xxv. which 

hath an Epistle Dedicatory to King Henry vii. 


subscribed by Miles Coverdale. This Bible! 


hath small pictures, but no marginal notes, 
nor any contents before the Chapters. 
Another Bible was printed anno MDXXXvII. 
This also was dedicated to King Henry vit. 
by Tho. Matthews ; and set forth with the 
King’s gracious license. This Bible hath con- 
tents and marginal notes, and little wooden 
cuts before some of the Chapters. At the 
end of the Old Testament are two flourished 








for William Tindal. This is the Bible of the 
same edition with Duke Lauderdale’s,wherein 
by imposture was read Paul the Knave of 
Jesus Christ; and where in the title-page of 
the New Testament it is said to be printed 
An. mpxx. the rest of the figures, viz. XVII. 
(which makes it 1537) defaced. And of this 
edition also was the Bible I told you of, that 
I saw at Davis’s, bookseller, in Whitechapel. 

Another Bible of a larger folio volume was 
printed anno MpXxxrx., the marginal notes 
cast out, but the contents remaining ; having 
little wooden cuts before some of the Chap- 
ters, but different from those in the former 
edition. In this Bible are hands in the mar- 
gin, pointing to places in the text that are of 
remark ; and in the title-page the picture of 
King Henry viu., Cranmer and Cromwell 
on each hand of him, reaching forth the Bible 
to each of them, &c., as the same picture 
standeth also before the New Testament. 

Another large folio Bible was printed An, 
MDXL. by Edw. Whitchurch, with the same 
picture before it. This hath Abe Cranmer's 
Prologue. This Bible was appointed for the 
use of the churches. This hath also cuts 
before the Chapters. 

Another large Bil:le was printed in MDXLI. 
This is said to be overseen and perused by 
Cuthbert Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas 
Bishop of Rochester. This also hath the cuts 
and the contents; and this I suppose was 
the last great Bible printed in Henry the 
virr.‘hs time, 

Another Bible in folio, but of a less black 
letter, came forth in King Edward’s reign, 
An. mpxuix. if I mistake not, (for my Bible 
hath not the title-page nor the last leaf.) 
There ‘is a Prologue by Will. Tindal; his 
name sct down at large. And this is exactly 
the same with the edition An. MDXXXVII. 
notes and all. And a Bible of this edition I 
saw at your-housé, The Bibles of 1535, 1540, 
and 1541, 1 saw ip SiowCottage Library ; tite 
other two I have in iy possession ; as I have 
likewise 

Another Bible larger than any of the 
former, with a fair black letter, set forth 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by Archbishop 
Parker, printed by Riche Jugg An. MDLXXII. 
which is called the Bishop’s Bible. In the 
title-page stands the picture of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in two other places of the book are 
the draughts of Lord Treasurer Burghley and 
of the Earl of Leicester. It hath a Preface 
into the Bible at good length, and another 
into the New Testament, composed, as _it 
seems, by the Archbishop himselt, his Coat 
of Arms being contained in the primary capi- 
tal letters of each Preface. This Bible hath 
two or three capital letters subscribed at the 
end of divers portions of the Scriptures al- 
lotted to particular men to translate, which I 
suppose show, who the translators of those 
portions were; as at the end of the Penta- 
tench stand W. E,, which I take to be Will. 
Exon. At the end of the second Book of 
Samuel (whieh is the second portion) stand 
R. M.. which seem to stand for Ricardus 
Menevens, and so on. 

Sir, this imperfect account of mine, made 
up by your own knowledge of a great many 
more Bibles and Testaments, both in Latin 
and English, printed in those times, will con- 
siderably illustrate part of the English Charch 
History, which is very obscure; and I wish 
you would, at your leisure, draw up what 
you have and know of this nature, and com- 
municate it to me, by which I should be 








great letters printed, viz. W. T., no question 


greatly obliged, 
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Sir, I hope you will take the opportunity 
with Secretary Harley to obtain his leave for 
me to peruse Stowe’s Manuscripts, and to 
transcribe thence what may serve for my 
purpose; as also any other papers among 
those excellent collections in his house, that 
may be of use to me in preparing an English 
Ecclesiastical History. And thus I conclude, 
with my service to your Lady, and thanks to 
you for your late obliging treatment of me. 
Sir, your humble Servant, 
These for Mr. Wanley, at his JOHN STRYPE. 


House in York Buildings in 
the Strand. 





ZITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp,Jan.15.--Congregations will be holden 
for the purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees, on the following < in the present term, 
viz.—Thursday, Jan.27 ; ‘Thursday, February 3 ; 
Saturday, 12; ‘Tuesda 15; ‘Thursday, March 3; 
‘Thursday, 10; ‘Thursday, 17 ; Saturday, 26. 
Yesterday the following Degrees were conferred: 
Mastersof Arts.—R. Holberton, Exeter Coll.; W.Hett, 
Lincoln Coll. ; J. Goodday, Queen’s Coll. ; J. Edwards, J. 
Alington, J. Linton, C. J. Meredith, Magdalen Coll. ; W. 
Harrison, 'T. Horne, Ch. Ch.; N. Germon, Oriel Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts—A. Farwell, Exeter Coll. ; 
Browne, Lincoln Coll.; G. W. Woodhouse, St. Mary 
all; K. Hussey, Ch. Ch.; R. Latham, H. B. Chinn, 
Brasennose Coll. ; J. S. Masters, Jesus Coll. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 14.—The Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity will begin his Lectures on ‘Tuesday 
the 25th instant. 
Sir Wm. Browne’s Gold Medals.—The sub- 
jects for the present year, are— 
FOR THE GREEK ODE. 
*Avipav éripavéy naca yi Tdpos. 
LATIN ODE. 
“ Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis edificiis ornata.”’ 
GREEK EPIGRAM. ~ 
Nepiccol wavres of 'v péow Adyo.. 
LATIN EPIGRAM. 
© Summum jus, summa injuria.” 


Porson Prize —The passage fixed upon for the 


e Il. bs agey with sh 

‘ing John. “* How oft the sight ef means.” 
And ending with 

Hubert. --- - “an innocent child.” 

The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetram 
Acatalecticum. 

in conformity with the regulations passed by 
the Senate, March 13, 1822, notice has been given 
that the followi ng will be the subjects of Examina- 
tion in the last week of the Lent Term 1426: 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew—2. Paley’s Evidences 


sent fae: Shakspeare, King John, Act. LV. } 
Ki 


of Christianity—3. The First Book of Herodotus—4. The 
Fourth Book of Virgil’s Georgicks. 
E. Judge, Esq. B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, 


was on ‘Tuesday last created Master of Arts by 
royal mandate. 


HAMLET: EDITION OF 1603. 
We will rather express cur gratification that 
an edition of Hamlet anterior to any hitherto 
known to the world has just been brought to 
light, than our surprise that it should have 
been so long hidden. Yet it is a strange 
thing that such a volume as that in which it 
has been found, and in the possession of the 
= to whom it belonged, should have 
n suffered to be undiscovered or unnoticed 
among the lumber of any library. Every 
person of literary taste must wonder, and 
every enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare be 
inclined to utter an exclamation of dismay, 
when we lay before them the contents of this 

precious book, They are as follow : 


1. The Merchant of Venice. Printed by J. R. for 

Thomas Héyes. 1600, First edition. Perfect } 

2. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Printed by 

T.C. for Arthur Johnson. 1602. First edition. 

Wanting last leaf but one.) 

3. Much Adoe about Nothing. Printed by V.S. 

Andrew Wise and William Aspley. 1600. 
sedition, [Perfect.) — . 








4. A Midsommer Nights Dreame. Printed for 
Thomas Fisher. 1600. First edition. [//ant- 
ing four leaves in the middle.) 

5. Troylus & Cressida. One of the two first 
editions, both printed in 1609. [#unts Title.) 

6. Romeo & Juliet, Printed by'Thomas Creede 
for Cuthbert Burby. 1599. First edition of 
the enlarged Play. [Perfeet.] 

7. Hamlet. Printed by N.L. and John Trundell. 
1603, First known edition. Last leaf want- 
ing; but it contains Hamlet’s death, and very 
few lines are wanting, probably not half so 
many as occur after the hero’s death, in the 
received text of the play. 

8. Henry iv. parti. Printed by V.S. for An- 
drew Wise and William Aspley. 1600. Firsi 
Edition. Signature E has siz leaves. [Perfect.] 

9, ———— parti. Printed by P.S. for Andrew 
Wise. 1598. First edition.. [Perfect.] 

10. Henry v. Printed by Thomas Creede for 
Thomas Pauier. 1602, Second. ed. [Perfect.] 

ll. Richard 11. Printed by Thomas Creede for 
Andrew Wise. 1602. Third edit. [Perfect.] 

12. The Two Noble Kinsmen, by John Fletcher 
and William Shakspeare. 1634. First edition. 
[Perfect.] 


The size of this important and curious vo- 


H.| lume is the ancient small quarto, and, with 


the exceptions specified above, it is in excel- 
lent order. It was the property of Sir T. Han- 
mer, but must have been purchased by him 
after hehad published his Shakespear ; other- 
wise he would have made use of it in that 
publication. From Sir T. Hanmer it passed 
into the possession of the Bunbury family ; 
and it was'from one of its branches that it 
came into the hands of its present owners, 

Messrs. Payne & Foss. 

Before we proceed to give a more particalar 
account of the chief ornament of this tome, it 
may be agreeable to state certain data from 
Commentators on and editions of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. ; 

Mr. Malone had seen the Hamlet 1604, for 
he preserved ‘its title; and ifileed we are 
assured that he had that copy, now the Duke 
of Devonshire’s (from the late J. Kemble’s 
library,) for many months in his possession. 
Its title is, 

** The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmarke. By William Shakespeare. 
Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much again as it was, according to the true 
and perfect Coppie. Printed by J.R. for 
N. Landure. 1604.” 

Succeeding editions were— 

The same........ 1605 

7 


Smethwicke by John Smethwicke 160 
assignment Ditto............1609 
from Ling. Ditto............ 1611* 


Ditto.........+6. 1637 
BOs 6c ps8cicsune no date. 
Hamlet was first registered in the books of 
the Stationers’ Company, 26 July 1602. Ma- 
lone thinks it was then published. He thought 
the earliest extant that of 1604.N.V. The 
entry was to James Roberts. 
The title-page of the Play in Messrs, Payne 
and Foss’s book is as under: 
THE 
TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF 
HAMLET 
Prince of Denmarke 
By William Shake-speare. 
Asithath beene diverse times acted by his Highnesse Ser- 


uants in the Cittie of London: as also in the two V- 
niuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where. 


(*) (*) 
At London printed for Bi. but and Tohn Trandell. 


* This the ed. in Steevens’ 4 vols. with the same ac- 
count as above. 


The Play consists of thirty-one leaves, and 
on an average about thirty-five lines on a 
page, making in all about 2200 lines ; while 
the edition of 1604 (the quarto edition re- 
printed in Steevens’ four vols.) consists of 
sixty leaves, with an average of thirty-two 
lines per page, or total of above 3800 lines. 
This shows that the newly-discovered Drama 
does not contain much more than half the 
text of the earliest edition previously known. 

But it is very singular also in other re- 
spects. There are various new readings, of 
infinite interest ; sentiments expressed, which 
greatly alter several of the characters; dif- 
ferences in the names ; andmany minor points 
which are extremely curious. For example, 
every alternate page is headed Tragedie and 
Tragedy; Laertes is Leartes, throughout ; 
Polonius is Corambis ; Gildenstern is Gilder- 
stone ; Osrick has no name, but is styled a 
Braggart Gentleman of the Court; and in 
the Closet-scene “‘ the Ghost enters in his night- 
gown.” 

From these variations, and the absence of 
so much of what appeared in the edition of 
the ensuing year 1604, we hardly know what 
to infer. It has been said that Shakespeare 
founded his play, as was often his custom, on 
a preceding drama ; but this has too much of 
Shakespeare in it to be that drama.t It may 
be surmised that in the course of its immense 
popularity some piratical bookseller obtained 
a garbled copy of Hamlet, and published it ; 
for at this period copyrights were not sold by 
authors asin our days, and Shakespeare seems 
never to have paid much attention to literary 
profit, or to any fame beyond the walls of the 
theatre wliere his productions were performed. 
But we will leave the discussion of this point 
to others, and proceed to make our readers 
acquainted with some of the most striking 
features in the Play, as it is given. 

It opens, as in later editions. 

Enter two Centinels. 

1. Stand: who is that ? 

2. Tisl. 

1, O you come most carefully vpon your watch, 

2. And if you meete Marcellus and Horatio 

The partners of my watch, bid them make haste. 

1. I will: See who goes there. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, &c. 

The omissions here, as well as throughout, 
which will readily be discovered by looking 
at amodern edition, tend strongly to contirm 
the suspicion, that the play was picked out 
by hearing it performed, and getting speeches 
and parts from some of the actors. From 
where our quotation ends, the text is nearly 
the same as in the quarto of 1611. The first 
appearance of the Ghost is at the line ‘* the 
beil then tow/ing (not ‘ beating’) one.” The 
dialogue continues nearly the same, except 
that the omissions are considerable ; as for 
instance, the Ghost re-enters at the cue, 
“ ground of this our watch,” after which in 
the later editions there is much matter. But 
the difference of text is also observable ; for 
example, when tle Ghost vanishes the first 
time, Horatio says— 

In what perticular thought, to worke I know not, 

But in the grosse & scope of my opinion, 

This bodes, &c. (4to. of loli.) 

Whereas the newly-found Play reads— 

In what particu'ar to worke I know not 

Bat in the thoughtand scope of my opinion 

This bodes some strange eraption to the state. 

In the next Scene the King, Queen, &c. 
enter; and it is chiefly remarkable for the 
name of Corambis being introduced instead 





+ N. L. is evidently N. Landure, who published the 
known edition of 1604. ° 





¢ Kidd’s, if we remember rightly. 
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of Polonius and Leartes. Two Ambassadors 
are also mentioned, and is an improvement, 
as their presence giyes occasion for the King’s 
speech, otherwise uncalled for, to his own 
Court. It begins, ‘‘ Lordes we have urit,” 
omitting all the foregoing parts; and the 
whole is greatly amplified in the later copies. 
We will not occupy our page by quoting 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy, when these eweunt, as it 
can be seen by turning to the common Play ; 
but we imagine that readers will be pleased 
to have it as it stands in this original. 
Ex. all but Hamlet. 3 

Ham. O that this too much griew’d and sallied flesh 

Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuersall 

Globe of heauen would turne al toa Chaos! 

O God within two moneths ; no not two: married, 

Mine vncle: © let me not thinke of it, 

My fathers brother: but no more like 

My father, then I to Hercules. 

Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 

Varigteous teates had left their flushing 

In her galled eyes: she married,o God, a beast 

Deuoyd of reason would not have made 

Such speede: Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 

Why she would hang on him, as if increase 

Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 

O wicked wicked speede, to make such 

Dexteritie to incestuous sheetes, 

Ere yet the shooes were olde, 

The which she followed my dead fathers corse 

Like Nyobe, all tears: married, well it is not, 

Nor it cannot come to good : 

But breake my heart, for 1 must hold my tongue. 

We cannot, at least this week, go through 
the minutiz of the new (old) Play, and point 
out where it differs and coincides with the 
later copies. After the above Soliloquy, 
Horatio enters with ‘* Health (not hail) to 
your Lordship ;”” and the dialogue continues 
to ‘ For Godsake let me hare it.” 

A fine Shakesperian expression occurs here 
in the line usually printed ‘In the dead waste 
(or even waist) and‘ middle of the night,” 
which is— 

In the dead Vast and middle of the night. 
Opelia appears as usual. The Ghost appears 
to Hamlet at the line : 

More honoured in the breach than in observance. 

Hamlet’s Soliloquy, on his entrance after 
Opelia’s correspondence is shown, runs thus : 

To be, or not to be, I there’s the point, 

To die, to sleepe, is that all ? I, all : 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I marry there it goes, 

For in that dreame of death, when wee awake 

And borne before an everlasting ludge 

From whence no passenger euer retur’nd 

The yndiscouered country, at whose sight 

‘The bappy smile, and the accursed damnd. 

But for this, the ioyfull hope of this 

Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 

Scorned by the rich, the rich curssed of the poore ? 

The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d 

The taste ofhunger, or a tirants raigne, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

‘To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life, 

When that he may bis full quietus make 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

Bat for a hope of something after death ? 

Which pulses the braine, and doth confound the sence, 

Which makes vs rather beare those eailles we haue, 

Than fie to others that we know not of. 

1 that, O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all. 

Lady in thy orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 

This is a poor version; but, passing over 
the intervening scenes which follow the com- 
mon course, we come to the most remarkable 

difference in the whole—the famous Closet 
Scene ; though in doing so we omit that be- 
ginning (here) 

Why what a dunghil idiote slaue ame T; 
and that in the advice to the players, where 

Mt criar reads ** a towne buil bellow.” 

ne is one striking word in the Play Scene, 
which removes a phrase that has been much 
objected tu : 

Ham. Lady will you give me 1 

a 

To lay my Rend 2 wt tape eave, and so forth : 

Opel,"No my Lord. 





Ham; Vpon yotif lap; What 4S you thinke “1 meant 
contrary matteis. 


But we are brought to our conclusion, and 
can only add some remarkable passages of 
the Closet Scene: 

Looke you nowe here is your husband 

With a face like Vulcan 4 

A looke fit for a murder and a rape, ; 

A dull dead hanging looke, an¢ a hell-bred eie 

To affright children and amaze the world: 

And this same have you left to change with death 
What divell has thus cosoned you at hobman-blinde ? 
Enter the Ghost in his Night Gowne. 

Hamlet exclaims, 

Saue me, save me you gratious 

Powers above, &c. 

At the exit of the Ghost the Queen says, 

Alas it is the weakenesse of thy braine 

Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts griefe ; 

But as] have a soule, I sweare by Heauen, 

I never knew of this most horride murder : 

But Hamlet, this is onlie fantasie, 

And for my love forget these idle fits. 

Ham, idle, no mother my pulse doth beate like yours 

It is not mad that p th Hamlet. 

© mother, if euer you did my deare father loue 

Forbeare the adulterous bed to-night 

And win yourself by little as you may 

In time it may be you will lothe him quite. 

And mother, but assist me in revenge 

And in his death your infamy shall die. 

Queene. Hamlet, I vow by that Majesty 

That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts 

I will conceale, consent, and doe my best, 

What stratagem see’re you shall deuise. 

Ham, It is enough, mother good night. 

These are very striking, and would have 
tempted us to go farther in this analysis, but 
we trust we have done enough to satisfy, ina 
sufficient measure, the intense curiosity which 
this book has raised in every literary circle ; 
and the more so, as we have learnt, with 
much gratification, that Messrs. Payne and 
Foss are about to commit the Hamlet to the 
press, for a literatim impression. They will 

. . ‘ a7 
greatly oblige the public by this judicious 
conduct, and every lover of Shakespeare, i. e, 
every lover of literature, will thank them for 
it. e work may be looked for in about a 
fortnight. 

The original volume is valued at from 
2001. to 300/. by the Philobiblios. 














FINE ARTS. 


Views of London. No.1. Hurst & Co. 
Tuis is the first of a series of highly finished 
Engravings, by Heath, from Drawings of 
Dewint, W. Westall, and F. Mackenzie, and 
intended to present picturesque views in 
London and its environs, in sixty subjects, 
with brief and appropriate descriptions, Hav- 
ing in this No. of our Gazette advocated the 
improvement of the Capital, we cannot be 
unfriendly to such representations of its ex- 
isting beauties as are calculated to fourm and 
nourish a public taste for them. We, there- 
fore, highly approve of this design. Its first 
cahier has a sweet view of London Bridge, 
one of those objects about to disappear, to 
make way for alterations (not so pictorial) 
which our prodigious commerce requires ; of 
Burlington Arcade, a modern architectural 
ornament; of a view from Richmond Hill, so 
often made the lovely, natural theme of the 
pencil; of the Custom House (which, by the 
by, is reported to be giving way at its toun- 
dations); and of Waterloo Bridge, perhaps 
the chief boast of this mighty Metropolis. 
These are executed agreeably to their various 
characters, and display the utmost power of 
the mechanism of art—we might say, per- 
haps, too much of its capacity. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VALEDICTORY STANZAS. 
Thy voice is yet upon miue ear, 
1 cannot lose the tone, 
Altho’ I know what vanity 
Has made my heart its own 5 
For well I know I cannot be 
All thou hast made thyself to me. 


I flung me on my couch, to sleep, 
But there no slumber came ; 

I caught a sound, then blush’d to think 
{ nam’'d aloud thy name: 

How could I let one breath of air 

The secret of my heart declare! 


That is the only blush, whose red 
Has lit my cheek for thee; 

And even that blush had not burnt, 
Had there been one to see. 

Oh, never might my spirit brook 

Another on its depths to look ! 


I hear thee nam’d by those who keep 
Thy image in their heart; 
I envy them, that they may say 
How very dear thou art. 
And yet, methinks, Love may not be 
Kept better than in secresy, 


T blush not when I hear thy name ; 
I sigh not for thy sake; 

And tho’ my heart may break, yet still 
It shall in silence break, 

I have, at least, enough of pride, 

If not to heal, my wound to hide. 


°T is strange, how in things most remote 
Love will some likeness find ; 

It is as an electric chain 
Were flung upon the mind— 

Making each pulse in unison, 

‘Till they but thrill and throb as one. 


I fly myself, as crowds could steal 
The arrow from my heart; 

But there ten thousand things recall 
Scenes in which thou hadst part. 
In crowds alone it was we met; : 
How cau they teach me to forget? -- 


Wearied, I turn to solitude ; 
But all the dreams are gone, 
Which once upon my — hours 
Like fairy pageants shone ; 
I feel too bie to be 
Longer amused by phantasy. 


1 look upon the poet’s page, 
My tear-fill’d eye grows dim ; 

I heard him once their numbers breathe, 
Aud now they breathe of him. 

Less present to mine eye than ear, 

His silver voice is all | hear. 


Farewell! go join the careless world, 
As gay, as cold, as free; 
A passing dream, a moment’s thought, 
s all that I would be. 
I wish—but that brief glance allow'd, 
We fling upon an evening cloud. 


I would not be beloved by thee ; 
I know too well the fate 

That waits upon the heart, which must 
{ts destiny create. i 

A spirit, passionate as mine, 

Lights only to cousume its shrine. 


{ was not born for happiness 5 
From my most early hours 

My hopes have been too brilliant fires, 
My joys too fragile flow’rs. 

An evil star shines over me ; 

I would uot it were felt by thee! 


Farewell! Yet wherefore say farewell? 
Mine are no parting words: 
1 do not wish to wake one tone 
Upon thy memory’s chords, 
Love, still and deep as mine, cats bé 
Conteut with its idolatry. LE. i. 
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BESTCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON, 
A FORTNIGHT since we expressed our cordial 
approbation of the efforts making to preserve 
to the inhabitants of the Capital, the view of 
the admirable Spire of St. Bride’s church, 
which accident had opened to them. In 
order to impress our opinions more strongly, 
we have procured a Picture, to show the eye 
what is easily attainable in this respect ; and 
we print it with the greater zeal, because we 
trust that this is but the beginning of a system 
which, if persevered in (and once commenc- 
ed, having its benefits appreciated by high 
and low, we may be persuaded it never will 
be relinquished, ) will, before very many years, 
make London what it ought to be—the de- 
light of its citizens, the pride of Britain, and 
the admiration of the world. While, however, 
doing our humble endeavour to cultivate this 
most desirable object; we will not perti- 
nacionsly insist on our own ideas, nor by a 
long essay try to enforce that, which is worth 
nothing if it be not obvious to the commonest 
sense at first sight, and command universal 
assent the instant of its proposition. We 
would disdain to argue the question, though 





Engraved from the Drawing by J. B, Papworth, Esq. 





by the concurrent causes of improved taste, 
the prosperous state of trade, and the oppor- 
tunity which is, and has been, afforded by 
the dilapidated and worn-out condition of 
the greater part of the dwellings in London 
and Westminster. 

The execution of the new Streets from Pall 
Mall to Portland Place, was the result of this 
fortunate combination; and in the spirit 
evinced by the Committee for the improve- 
ments in Fleet Street, and supported by 
public liberality, we hail the commencement 
of architectural works in the city, of no less 
importance to the beauty, the health, and the 
accommodation of London. 

When we reflect that after the great fire 
in 1666, so large a part of the city was rebuilt 
with the despatch necessary to the pressing 


| wants of the distressed sufferers, it will not 


surprise us if all those buildings, after the 
lapse of more than a century and a half, 
should need to be taken down and rebuilt : 
and the time has indeed arrived when this 
has become indispensable. 

Accommodation for the increased traffic 
demands. wider streets; and the advance- 


}ment of taste, united with the ample means 


we will do our utmost to render it popniar | of the times, scarcely permits us to doubt that 


by explanations. 


that we throw out a few very general hints | the City a successful rival to the splendour of 


It is under such feeling | mach will very soon be done towards makin 


relative to the Metropolis ; rather than enter its western neighbour. Italready abounds with 
into details upon the single occasion more | noble edifices, to aid the accomplishment of 


immediately before us, though closely con-| 


nected with this auspicious instance of public 
taste and spirit. 

A new era has taken place in the metro- 
politan architecture of this country, produced 








this object, but they areas yet half hidden from 
the eye, or to be viewed only from narrow 
streets and alleys, in situations often dange- 
rous to the spectator, if he yields to his desire 
of stopping to examine them. Up to the 


term of the late fire, this was the case with 
the Spire of St. Bride’s church, which was 
actually so much enclosed by the neighbour- 
ing buildings, that no view could be obtained 
of the entire steeple, but from points so near 
to it, that its elevated parts could not be 
fairly seen or judged of. The proposed 
Opening, forming an avenue to the Church, as 
represented in the wood-cut, will place this 
part of the edifice in the most favourable 
point of view, and add to the healthfulness of 
the spot, by increasing the circulation of air 
about it. It also seems manifest from the 
design, that these great objects will be ob- 
tained at even a very small comparative ex- 
pense—for, by making the new habitations 
appear to have been erected with the church, 
so as to combine picturesquely with the 
Spire, and seem devoted chiefly to that object, 
it does not become necessary to occupy more 
ground for the opening and buildings than 
is here exhibited, to afford a favourable and 
an ample view of the noble form immediately 
in the centre of it. 

It is perhaps the best proof of an archi- 
tect’s ingenuity, at least, when he obtains so 
important an end by such simple means; and 
it tends to promote similar projects, as the 
public find they can be so cheaply and 
efficiently accomplished. 

This Spire would cost near 50,0001. to erect 
at this time, and it will be made available to 
the adornment of one of the first thoroughfares 
in London, after having been obscared from 
the day of its erection to the present moment, 
at a small expense, and a great improvement 
of local property, by the exertion of a few 
spirited individuals, and public liberality. 








DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE. 
SHAKESPEARE’s, or rather Elliston’s, A/erry 
Wires.of Windsor was performed last week, 
and Mr, Terry assumed, for the first time, the 
arduous part of Falstaff. This delineation of 
the fat Knight, which is but feebly drawn 
when compared with the rich and highly co- 
loured portrait of the same character in Henry 
the Fourth, and which is consequently much 
more accessible to the powers ofran ordinary 
actor, found but a very imperfect and inade- 
quate representative in Mr. Terry. The na- 
tural want of fitness of this gentleman for 
such a personation; his stern countenance 
and grating voice, one would have supposed 
sufficient to have deterred him from the at- 
tempt, and we can only attribute his having 
made the essay to the secession of Mr. Dow- 
ton, whose continued absence from this Thea- 
tre is constantly and most severely feit. To 
point out any particular scenes that might be 
a little better or a little worse than some 
others, would only be a waste of time ; suffice 
it to observe, that Falstaff never before ap- 
peared to our eyes so hard, so coarse, or 80 
deficient in that rich and unctuous vein of 
humour by which he is so peculiarly and so 
broadly distinguished. One thing, indeed, 
(when we consider that Mr. Terry is a man of 
sense and judgment) we could not account 
for, and that was, the tremendous noise he 
made: did he imagine that the audience 
would sympathize with his vociferation, and 
that the louder he raised his own voice, the 
louder would be the voice of the public in his 
favour? Or did he think, that to strain his 
lungs to the utmost, and shout as loudly as he 
could, would serve as a covering for all de- 
fects, and that he might carry it by storm? 








Really, we are sorry to be so severe upon.so 
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useful and, in many parts, so excellent an | ambassador, Such are the incidents which| by the details of legal proceedings, so infa- 
actor, but the trath must be spoken—his | form the principal ground-work of the Opera,| mous, that even the most careful of them 
Falstaff is a very wretched performance, and | the intervening scenes being filled up with| was unfit for a youthful or a female eye: 
“that’s the plain fact.” There were also| the comic parts (as they are intended to be) | these proceedings attached to a seduced 
two or three other alterations in the cast.|of Timothy Tourist, a travelling servant or| woman at one House, and a seducer of the 
Mrs. Waylett and Miss Isabella Paton were) gentleman, (we could not tell exactly which)| other sex at the other. Of the first we shall 
the Mrs. Page and Anne Page—respectable, | whois anxious to write a quarto that should go | observe only, that it gave an unfortunate and 
but nothing more. Mr. Downe, the Justice {through twenty editions ; Cogi Baba, an imi-| unhappy notoriety to the party ; of the last, 
Shallow, worse than ever: and a Miss Will-| tation of Yuseph in the Siege of Belgrade ;| that it exceeded the usual bounds of gross 
mott, in the little Page, who appeared to us | and Lauretta, a smart attendant upon Aman-| and vulgar depravity. In society, we hear 


to he a very extraordinary sort of figure. Is | 
it her natural shape? we would ask: or is it} 


necessary that, because Falstaff is fat, his 
followers should likewise be in good case? 
Any information upon this subject will be 
thankfully acknowledged. 
On Wednesday a new Opera was performed 
for the first time, called The Fall of Algiers. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Walker, the author 
of Wallace, and several melo-dramas ; a gen- 
tleman of whom we had formerly some expec- 
tations, but whose recent productions have 
servedin a great measure to dissipate our 
hopes; and who in the present instance has 
done nothing that will at all contribute to his 
fame as a dramatic writer. In this advanced 
and mature state of the world, it is perhaps in 
vain to look forany thing like absolute novelty ; 
but at the same time we do expect that in a 
regular Opera, we shall find something more 
than a plot, respectable only from its great 
antiquity—incidents that have been familiar 
to the stage for years—songs without any re- 
markable display of poetry or feeling—and 
language scarcely superior to the common run 
of familiar conversation. Lest, however, we 
should be accused of being too fastidious, we 
shall proceed to give our readers a slight 
sketch of the plot, which will enable them to 
form a complete judgment for themselves. 
Algernon Rockwardine having married against 
his father’s consent, embarks with his bride, 
Amanda, on board a vessel, which it appears 
has been taken by a Corsair, for at the com. 
mencement of the piece we find them both in 
slavery at Algiers. Orasmin a bey, the owner 
of the captives, upon sceing Amanda, falls in 
love with her, and promises that if she will 
become his wife, he will abandon all the beau- 
ties of his harem and devote himself to her 
alone. Tbe lady still cherishing the hope that 
she may one day be restored to her husband, 
declines his addresses ; but her Algerine ad- 
mirer, thinking that if she was once satisfied 
of his death she would be more complying, 
employs two English slaves to assure her that 
they saw him killed in the action after she 
had been taken from the ship. One of these 
slaves is of course Algernon himself, and thus 
a meeting is brought about, which leads to a 
plan being laid for their escape. In the 
silent hour of night, then, the garden wall is 
scaled, and the faithful pair are about to take 
their departure upon French leave, when in 
rushes the infuriated Bey, and after a short 
contest the offenders are overpowered and 
condemned to the bow-string. Just at this 
period of the action, Admiral Rockwardine, 
the father of Algernon, arrives upon a mission 
to Algiers, to demand the release of all the 
European captives ; an indulgence which is 
very civilly and very unaccountably granted : 
when the old gentleman, learning by accident 
that his son is a prisoner, and about to suffer 
death, returns on board his ship, bombards 
the town, breaks down the stone walls of the 
prison, rescues his son, receives the submis- 
sion of Orasmin and his master the Dey, and 
concludes every thing according to the long- 


da, who comes from we know not where andj nothing but sentiments which give scorn his 
is introduced we know not why, and with|own image, mingled with pity in the one 
whose bright eyes the two other charracters | case, and with disgust at the Joseph-Surface- 
are deeply smitten. The music, which is by|like duplicity practised in the other. Yet it 
Bishop, was not so enthusiastically received | would appear, that to the Managers of our 
as his music generally is: the pieces most| Patent Theatres these very circumstances 
admired were the opening chorus, a sestett| have conferred a new value and new at- 
and chorus atthe end of the second act, aud|tractions on the performers: the lady is to 
a duet between Orasmin and Algernon in the | grace the boards in a fortnight, and the gen- 
third act ; the rest appeared to be rather dull | tleman is boldly advertised for Monday! And 
and ineffective. The performers exerted | this is the season of the year, too, when the 
themselves very strenuously. Miss Stephens | youth of both sexes, and persons in humble 
as the lively Captive, and Miss Graddon as | life, are allowed theatrical pleasures as the 
the serious one, were both in fine voice, and | reward for good behaviour ; and when whole 
were rewarded (if reward it may be called) | academies, and families of children, are re- 
with several encores. Mr. Sapio was not quite | paid for their studies and conduct, by being 
so successful as upon some former occasions, | treated te see the Pantomimes! Truly, the 
His style of singing still requires alteration to| exampie must have its due effect: truly, the 
fit it for stage purposes ; there is an apparent | Stage must be acknowledged to be the school 
languor abont it that he must absolutely | of pure morals. Let us suppose a mother and 
get rid of; it would be better, also, it he|her daughters on the first night of Miss 
gave up the Bravuras. One song, however, | Foote’sappearance—for which,such is fashion- 
a little bailad in the second act, he executed | able curiosity, there is not a place to be ob- 
with great taste, and was deservedly encored. | tained--“* Why, mother, inquires an innocent 
Terry, in the old Admiral, was once more at| girl—why is there so great a crowd, and so 
home—he was pleased and displeased—and | much tumultuous applause?” Can an answer 
authoritative and familiar—and waggish and be given without contamination? can it be 
sentimental, all in the true nantical style, an| explained why a feeling of the baseness and 
exhibition of character in which he surpasses | heartlessness of betrayers, and of the prosti- 
most of the actors of the day. Horn, in Alger-| tution of parents, has made Miss Foote an 
non, was, as usual, réspectable as an actor, | object of compassion ; and that this ebnl- 
and, as far as his powers of voice extend, per-/lition of popular favour is not a tribute to 
fect as a singer; whilst Harley, Gattie, and| her virtue, but an expression of indignation 
Browne, put the best faces they could upon| against others? Surely, it would have been 
the matter, and contrived to make something | well advised and decent, to have waited a 
of their by no means very entertaiuing parts.| season before venturing into the public pre- 
The scenery, particularly that portion of it| sence. But Covent Garden is sinking sorely, 
painted by Stanfield and Roberts, is exceed-| since the characters of a Siddons, of an 
ingly beautiful; and at the fall of the curtain | O'Neil, ofa Stephens, graced its Green-room: 








there were but few dissentient voices. at present, we will not inquire who are its 
shining females, not otherwise too well known 
COVENT GARDEN. to the public: we have read the bills for the 


The success of the Dragon of Wantley seems | jast week, during which, that ‘* public has 
to have superseded the necessity of any far-| heen respectfully acquainted, that Miss Foote 
ther novelty at present. The bills of each) js engaged, and that due notice will be given 
week are literally transcripts of those of the} of jer first appearance*,” without discover- 
preceding. We hear, however, something of a|ing more than two names which need be 
new Tragedy upon the subject of Orestes. | ashamed of the association. Cana Theatre 
complain of being inadequately’ patronized 

STATE OF THE STAGE. and filled, when, by its own acts, it ex- 
Tue state of the Stage at this moment seems | 6] des respectability and modesty from its 
todemand, from the public journalist, animad- | , ndiences? 
versions of a different kind from those which| with regard to the Drury Lane affair; we 
are usnally bestowed on dramatic repre-| doubt the possibility of dating’ sch imme- 
sentations. Yet the subject is so painful and| gjate effrontery. We are no saints, tu de- 
revolting, that we approach it with great) pounce bitter condemnation on intrigue and 
dislike ; and especially as it is hardly possi-| seguction; nor do we think that the private 
ble to offer the few observations which we} }ives of actors ought to be remembered 
wish to make, without touching on personal) against them on the Stage. But when their 
allusions which it is equally our wish to} — - - 
avoid. We shall discharge our duty, how-| | * ‘This, in theatrical phrasevlogy, —— sed 
ever, aS mildly as we can. Biliing a performer or a piece; and is a distinction 


P loudly claimed by leading actors and successful writers. 
It has ever been the boast of “ playing,” | tts application in the present instance is pointed at, to 
“to show virtue her own feature, scorn her — that the eclat ve > pny “agence nea 
ni y q > i] on as @ magnet. he actress in question w 
ows image, and the bid age and body of the not have been announced out of the usual routine, had 
time its form and pressure ;” and our great} she not obtained damages against a weak person for re- 
national theatres have, as they ought, always | fusing to marry her, after his being informed that she had 
claimed the highest merit in this goodly race. mg hag en —~ - yoeer a a 
Bat what do they show us now? The public | eee a ans oe other af thei y 
y ten P National Theatre, to use another of their terms, stars 














established stage fashion of an admiral and an 





journals of the country have been disgraced | her, and augments her salary ! 
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private delinquencies are attended with a 
melancholy public exposure, it is really too 
much to brave the strong feelings which have 
been excited, and, as it were, choose the very 
hour of shame as a passport to extended po- 
pularity. ; 

Much more may be said on this unpleasant 
matter; but even these few remarks are 
made with reluctance: and we trust they 
will produce the effect for which they were 
penned—to cause both the parties in ques- 
tion, and the Patentees, to pause on their 
course. 





POLITICS. 
Tne King of Naples is dead: his successor 
is a strenuous opponent of Austrian politics 
and influence. 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Dance, one of our Royal Academicians, 
‘died last week. 

In an action by Alderman Cox against 
Kean the actor, for the seduction of his wife, 
damages of 800/. were given by the Jury on 
Monday last—a compensation almost as bad as 
a fatal dowry. 

The signature of an ancient composer of 
music, gives the name to a certain celebrated 
watering: place. Mat Lock. 

There is a young Giant just now exhibiting 
at Strasburgh, who, though only four years 
and a half old, is four feet high, and weighs 
a hundred and thirty pounds. A fellow ex- 
hibition has a youth of sixteen, of above 
three hundred pounds in weight. 

ENGLISH CUPIDITY, 

AtruoueH the following observations in 
Madame Belloc’s ‘‘ Lord Byron,” are of -an 
exaggerated character, and although they 
certainly betray a jealousy of English opu- 
lence, there is, nevertheless, some truth in 
them; and it is well for a country as for an 
individual to receive a lesson from a neigh- 
bour, even when that lesson may not be dic- 
tated by the kindest motives, or conveyed in 
the most civil terms. 

** Money,” says the fair author, “ daily 
assumes more importancein England. Every 
thing in that conntry is becoming the subject 
of sale or speculation. The coffers of the 
English run over, whilst their hearts harden. 
A woman of genius, and of a high and noble 
spirit, thus writes to me from London: ‘ We 
approach the epoch predicted by Burke, and 
which, notwithstanding all his prejudices, 
he could not contemplate without horror ; 
that period at which England, instead of 
commanding her riches, is to be commanded 
by them. The base aristocracy of wealth 
threatens to supersede all other aristocracies. 
It is the sole.good that is regarded, felt, 
comprehended, desired ;—for which we hope 
to live, and for which we dare to die,’ ” 

It seems however, according to the writer 
of a note in the Revue Encyclopédique, that 
we have in England, under the general name 
of “ Aristocracy,” a still more hideous mon- 
ster: ‘* We cannot in France,” says the Re- 
viewer, “‘ form a notion of the English aris- 
tocracy. This hydra with a hundred heads 
devours every thing ; glory, honour, reputa- 
tion, riches. It reigns over opinion, and 
its despotism is more absolute than that of 
kings. Wit, and even genius are compelled 
to bow to this new power.” A new power 
indeed! So new, that it is hitherto unknown; 
and we are unable to pay the Reviewer the 





compliment (which we paid to Madame Bel- 
loc) of saying, that there is the slightest 
foundation for his remarks, It is really pain- 
ful, although perhaps flattering, to observe 
the tone which certain French writers have 
of late assumed, in speaking of this country ; 
and which must be very disgusting to the more 
enlightened classes of our Gallic friends. 





FACETIZ. 


French Promises.—The Queen Marie An- 
toinette, said to M. de Breteuil, ‘‘ Baron, I 
have a favour to ask of you.” ‘* Madame,” 
he replied, “if the thing be possible, it is 
already done; if impossible, it shall be done.” 

The Baron de Breteuil.—This minister was 
a great smuggler, and used to gain immense 
sums by getting merchandize introduced into 
Paris free of duty. His partner, the mer- 
chant, went to him one day, and said he was 
in great distress, a wagon load of goods was 
lying at St. Denis, but the bales were so large 
there was no chance of smuggling them in. 
‘** No chance !” exclaimed the Baron, “ why, 
are they too large to go through the Porte 
St. Denis?”” * No, Sir.” ‘ Then be unger 
no apprehensions, they shall be got in.”” The 
Baron carried his extravagance to sucha pitch 
that all the utensils of his kitchen, even the 
spits, tongs, and shovels, were made of solid 
silver. 

Canova.—Many authors have fancied par- 
ticular hours of the day, or particular sea- 
sons of the year, as more propitious to the 
flights of genius. Love-sick swains seek 
woods and groves, and purling streams, to 
pour out the overflowings of passion. Canova 
fancied the Sun of Italy alone propitious to 
his genius; a clouded sky or a foggy atmos- 
phere cast a gloom on his spirits which he 
could not overcome, so that even Paris was 
to him the grave of genius. Napoleon per- 
ceived that in the bust Canova made of him, 
and which is now in the possession of Baron 
Denon, there was wanting that grand cha- 
racter which distinguished his works from 
the rest of modern sculptors, and observed to 
him that he did not think he had been happy 
in the execution of his work. “TI feel it, 
Sire,” replied Canova, ‘‘ but I cannot help it ; 
the clouded sky of France does not inspire 
me like the warm sun of Italy.” 

Juste Ciel.—The tester ofa bed is in French 
called le ciel ; the Marquis de Bievre, of pun- 
ning memory, hearing that the ciel (tester) 
of Calonne’s bed had fallen upon him, he 
exclaimed, Juste ciel! 

Prior having been the dupe of his credulity, 
a friend told him,—Never place any confi- 
dence in persons you don’t know. ‘ Why at 
that rate,” replied Prior, *‘ you would not 
trust your own father,” 

A Hissing Hot Mistake.—Madame Linguet 
was anactress of the Italian theatre in Paris: 
her husband, who was cashier of the theatre, 
employed a party to hiss every actress but 
Madame Linguet, and to applaud her to the 
skies; this went on famously for some time, 
till the secret was found out by a sad mistake : 
Linguet, in his instructions to the men, said, 
** To-morrow night you must hiss the first ac- 
tress who appears, and applaud the second— 
now, mind you make no mistake, hiss the first 
and applaud the second.” They obeyed or- 
ders ; but, unfortunately for Madame Linguet, 
the play was changed, and.in the new piece 
she appeared first, when she was completely 
hissed, to the great amusement of all the au- 
dience, Mons, Linguet, to be revenged, ran 





off with all the money of the theatre in his 
hands, and took refuge in the Temple, then an 
asylum where a person could not be arrested. 


ON MISS WISE. 

To be wise is a blessing, most people will say ; 
Then why should this maid wish to marry? 
Then she’d cease to be Wise. Very true, Sir ; 

but, pray, 
May she not prove two Wise if she tarry ? 


TO AN INCONSTANT FRIEND. 
You think your oldest friends still girls and boys, 
And use them just as children do their toys ; 
Now take up this—then that—then that amain, 
And then—What then ?—You put them down 
again. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The author of “* Wine and Walnuts ”’ has in the press 
an historical novel, in 2 vols. The Twenty-ninth of May, 
or Rare Doings at the Restoration. 

In the press,-in a foolscap volume, The Art of Beauty, 
with numerous J llustrations by Corbould and others, 

{n one small volume, with plates, Practical Chemical 
Mineralogy, by Frederick Joyce, Operative Chemist. 

Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord Byron, from authentic 
Sonrces, with Remarks illustrative of his connexion 
with the principal literary characters of the present day ; 
in a pocket volume. 

Royal Institute of France. Academie Francaise. Ex- 
traordinary Sitting of Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1825.—M. Le- 
mercier, of the Academie Frangaise, presented his trans- 
lation, in French verse, of the Heroic Songs of the 
Greek Mountaineers and Sailors, 1 vol. in 8vo.*—M. Ch. 
Pougens, of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, presented the second volume of nis “ Archeologie 
Francaise, or Vocabulary of old Words that have fallen 
into ‘Disuse, and that it would be advisable to restore 
to modern Language,” 1 vol. in8vo —M. Fontanier pre- 
sented, Ist, his work, entitled ‘* Key to the Etymology of 
all Languages in general, and of the French Language in 
particular, 1 vol.in 12mo. ; and 2d, Louis Racine’s Poem 
on Religion, of which be has published a new edition, 
with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, together with Notes 
and Appendices at the end ofeach Canto, ! vol. in 8vo.— 

. shat uf p ted, with his respectfal ho- 
mage tothe A‘ ademy, two Comedies in five acts, and in 

rose, imitated from Sheridan; the first entitled “‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ and the second, “* The Three Ri- 
vals, or the Romantic Daughter.”—M. de Saur and M. de 
Saint-Geniés laid before the Assembly, Ist, ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Faust and his Descent into Hell,” 3 vols. in 
12mo. ; and 2d, “The Sacrifice Prevented,” a piece in 
three acts, written in verse—M. Albert de Montemont 
presented to the Academy his translation into French 
verse of * The Pleasures of Hope,” a poem by Thomas 
Campbell, followed by two Odes.—M. Boscheron pre- 
sented his Essays, in poetry, 1 vol. in 8vo.—M. Ch. Ed. 
Lambert iaid before the Assembly his “* Historieal Me- 
moir on the Battle of Formigny,” 1 vol. in 8vo.—M. Le- 
montey read a paper containing some reflections on the 
subject of the Russian Language and Literature. 

* We hear that Mr. Grattan is preparing an English 
version of these Songs, &c.— Ed. 











LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Histoire de la Revolation de 1688 en Engleterre, par 
Mazure, 3 vols. Svo. 31s. 6¢d.—Derniers ‘Momens de Na- 
poleon, par D. Antommarchi, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—Odd Mo- 
ments, or Time Beguiled, 12mo. 6s.—Smiles and Tears, 
12mo. 8s.—The Young Robinson, a Tale, 12mo. 3s, 6d.— 
West African Sketches, f.cap 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Views in 
London and its Environs, No. I. % ° 8vo. 9s. 5 proofs, 
4to. 14s ; India proofs, 20s—East India Register for 
1825, 8s. 6d.—French Domestic Cookery, 12mo. 78— 
Shaw’s General Zoology, Vol. XU. Parts I. and If. 8vo. 
2/. 128. 6d. ; royal 8vo. 31. 16s.—Litere Sacre, or the 
Doctrines of Moral Philosophy and Scriptural Christi- 
anity compared, 8vo. 9s.—Fletcher’s Sabbath Remem- 
brancer, i2mo.5s.—Gilbert’s Life of the Rev. E.Williams, 
8vo. 14s.—Horne’s Letters on Missions, f.cap 8vo. 4s. 64. 
—Uwins’s Compendium of Theoretical and Practical 
Medicine, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Allan’s Surgery, Vol. III. 
Part I. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Barometer. 
30:40 to 3038 
30°27 — 30-20 
30-10 — 30°16 
29:76 — 29°59 
29°70 — 29°86 


January. 
Thursday...... 13 
Friday ......+- 14 
Saturday....,- 15 
aoe: seeeees - 

ONdAY.+. +. +00 . 
Tuesday. ccocsee 18 29 44 — 29°23 
Wednesday..... 19 29°38 — 29-42 

Wind W. and SW. Generally cloudy, the 17th and 19th 
excepted. Rain at times.—Rain falleu ,4 of an inch. 

A few small flakes of snow fell about noon on the 19th. 


Edmonton. C. H, ADAMS 


from 28 to 41 


Thermometer. 
esos 04 — 44 








ne A CT ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


‘THE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, No. 1. is pub- 
lished this Day, price 6s.—Printed for C. & J. Rivington, St.Paul’s 
Charch-vard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 


Price 10s. 
HE CHAIN PIER at BRIGHTON :—Com- 

prising a View, with the Plan a i 
Print, 15 inches by 2 feet 2 inches ; 

Sold by J. Taylor, Architectural Library, High-Holborn. 

R, COLBURN begs to acquaint his Friends 

and the Public in general, that having disposed of HIS 

INTEREST in the LIBRARY in Conduit-street, he has now en- 
tirely REMOVED to No. 8, NEW BURLINGION-STREET, 
where he intends to confine himself to the Publication and Sale 
of Works of the highest Interest and Importance.—January 1825. 





Ina few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IREMAINE ; or the MAN of REFINEMENT. 
Printing for Henry Colburn, 8 New Burlington-street. 
“Tua few days will be publi 
Map, and@ coloured Plates, ‘ 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TRAVELS 
in COLOMBIA, durin, the yeere 1823 and - By Captain 
CHARLES STUART COCHRANE, of the Royal Navy. 
Printing for Henry Colburn, 8 New Burlington-street. 


shed, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an original 





On the a4th January itist. will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. by 
Hearne, 81 Sttand, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
New and aithful ‘Translation of 
ELL’S APOLOGY for the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND; with copious Notes, and a Me- 
moir of his Life and Writings. To which is prefixed, A Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on,the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 


Rome; in reply to some observations of Charles Butler, Esq.; 
dd d to Dr. Southey, on his Book of the Church. 





Early in February will be published, Enrraved in Mezzotinto 
. . by Hodget, Price 10s. od. A 
PORTRAIT of JOHN BROSTER, Esq. F.A.S. 
of Edinburgh, Discoverer of the System for the Effectual 

Removal of impediments of Speech. Published at the request of 
his Pupils from an Original Picture by Syme. 

Sold by Archibald Constable & Co, and William Blackwood, 
Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. co Cheapside, an 
8 Pall-Mall, London. 


Price 8s. 6d. e 

ue EAST-INDIA REGISTER and DIREC- 
‘ TORY, for 1825; containing the say ny eee of the East- 
Judia Company’s Military Establishment, by forming each Bat- 
talion into a Regiment, &e. Compiled, by permission of the Hon. 
East-India Company, from the Official Returns received at the 
Fast-india House, by A. W. MASON, GEORGE OWEN, and 
G. H. BROWN, of the Secretery’s Office, East-India House. 
Corrected to 1st January 1895. 

Sold by Kingsbury, Ferbary. & Allen, Leadenhall-street; and 
G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 








Just issued from the Press, i 
G1. GEORGE and the DRAGON.—This novel 
VOCAL and LOYAL MORCEAUX, with grand Piano Forte 
Accompani ; d by BILLINGTON, of Sunbury; 
and most respectfully dedicated to the Ladies of Windsor, Eton, 
d Sunbury ; also to his dear musical Countrywomen the lovely 
ies of Devonshire ; aad of far-famed Exeter—the Composer’s 
native place ; backed by an Addenda of the Billingtonian System 
of Singing, in Twelve Golden Rules. 
** May our Island of Beauties 
Commas “a leap st Ge athe 
» Finale of St. George and the Dragon. 
Sold by Preston, 71 Dean-street, Soho.—Price 3s. 








e This da is published, | 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. V. 
Containing :—1. Dallas's Recollections, and Medwin’s Con- 
versations of Lord Byron—2. Monttosier on the Freneh Monarchy 
—4. Rev. D. Wilson’s Letters from an Absent Brother—4. Penal 
Code of a fag ibain's Library Companion —S. Moore’s 
o. 1X.—7, Contagion and the Sanitary Laws— 
“Souttrey’s Book of the Clrureh="9. Present State of Parties in 
Prance—10. Periodical Literature—The Political Economy of the 
Quarterly Review. With a variety of Critical Notices—Wallad- 
mor, Journal of Mad. Campany Baillie’s Letters from Portugal, 
&e. ke. &e.—London: published by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
t+# The first four Numbers, having been severally reprinted, 
may now be procured by order given to any Bookseller. 
chiefl 
COOKE, 


: 7 , 

Views in the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
on the RHONE ; Nos, Il. & IV. Engraved by W. B. bs 
G. COOKE, and J, C. ALLEN ; from Deewings © >, DEWINT, 
after the original Sketches made on the Spot by JOHN HUGHES, 
AM, of Oriel College, Oxford. C ining e Maritime Alps, 
from the Castle of Nice—Castle of Beaucaire, and Bridge of Boats 
over the Rhone—Chatean Grignan (the secoud View given in this 
ork of the celebrated residence of Madame de Sevigné) —Gene- 
ral View of Lyons—The Grand Pass of Col de Tende—Aqueduct 
of Pontda Gard; and two Views of Cannes, where Buonaparte 
temained ov his return from Elba. This interesting Work will 
be completed in May 1825; comprised in six Numbers, each con- 
taining four Plates. Royal He. 8. 6d. each No.—India-paper 

oofs, 12s. 6d. do.—Published by W. B. Cooke, 9 Soho-square. 

‘ ere may be had, No. Ill. of . 

The Rivers of England, from Drawings by 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. and the late celebrated Artist, Thomas 
Girtin. Also, Part 1V. of Gems of Art, engraved from Pictures of 
acknowledged excellence of all ages and alt Countries. 

On the 1st of January was published, price 2s. 6d. 
re ry ryt Sasa 
[HE HARMONICON, No. XXV.—Contents : 

__L. Air Varié, et Finale Rhapsodique, for the Piano-Forte, 
ferigival) by Hummel, of Vienna.—II. General Jackson’s March, 

tP.-Forte ; the first Specimen of American Music published in 
y Seenteye— 

«& V. Son, 


Low 
ty Melodies, N 











Ill. Waltz, tor ?.-Forte, from Spontin's Olympia. 


Dr. Arne ; with Sy 





By the Rev. 8. Isaacson, B.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Roscoe’s Italian Novelists. 

In a few days will be published, in 4 vols. crown 8vo., embellished 
with highly finished Viguette Titles, designed by J. Mills, and 
engraved by C. Rolls, i. Roberts, and other eminent Artists, 
price al. as. in bds. a os 

HE ITALIAN NOVELISTS : selected from 

the most approved Authors in that Language; from the 
earliest period down to the close of the Eighteenth Century ; 
arranged in an Historical and Chronological Series. Translated 
from the Original Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Critical 
and Biographica!. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Lendon: Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23 Old Bond Street ; 
and W. & C. Tait, Edinburgh. 





On Tuesday next, - 25th Instant, will be published, in 2 vols. 


s vo, with a Portrait, 24s. otek ‘ 
THE MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH FOUCHE, 
Duke of Otranto ; Minister of the General Police of France. 
+4t The publication of the first part of these important Memoirs 
has been delayed to complete the Work with the Second Part 
which has just appeared at Paris. The Publisher has to state, 
from the highest authority, that the doubts which have been 

thrown out as tothe autheuticity of these Memoirs, are not su 
orted by the internal evidence of the Work ; and that the curious 
Facts which are therein disclosed, could only have been preserved 

by Fouché himself, as a faithful record of 

ciations and intrigues, and of the secret facts connected with 
rise and fall of Napoleon. 
mdon : Priated for Charles Knight, Pall-Mall, East. 


jis remarkable nego- 
ith th 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of Canova, and other 


a Engravings, Rio 158. dis ‘ x 
MEMOIRS of ANTONIO CANOVA; witha 
Critical Analysis of his Works, and an Historical View of 
Modern Sculpture. By J. 8. MEMES . 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robi & Co. go Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall, London. 


Medical Jurisprudence.—\n 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC MEDI- 


CINE, systematically arranged, and applied to British Prac- 
I ‘oroners, Barristers, 








tice; intended for the use of Magistrates, 
Medical Practittoners, and Jurymen. 2d Fait. greatly enlarged 
andimproved. By JOHN GORDON SMITH, M.D. Lecturer on 
Political Medicine. 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


Farr on Cancer.—The ad Edit. with important Improvements in 


Practice, and much new Matter, 8vo. 4s. 
A TREATISE, fliustrative of a Method by 
which occalt CANCER may be CURED; together with 
Practical Di i for its T’ in the Ulcerative Stage. 
By WILLIAM FARR, Member ef the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London ; late Surgeou to the Hospital on the Island of Auholt, 
&e. kc.—Published by G. Wightman, 46 Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on the Cure of Scrofula. 2d Edit. 4s. 


In 2 vols. 1amo. od Edit. 16s. in bds. 
A TOUR IN 





GERMANY, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the Years 
1820-21 and 1822. By JOLIN RUSSELL, Esq. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall, London. 

** We do not recollect to have met with a more reasonable Tra- 
veller, or indeed with mauy Authors of any description, who have 
more fully united with solid information, or 
entered on so great a variety of subjects, with so little hazard of 
being represeuted as either tedious or superficial.””— Edin. Rev. 








V. Songs in 4s you — 0 
ents for the P.-Forte by W. Linley, Esq.— 
Duet, br. Arnold—VI1, Cavatina, tyenstaned sad ‘ebapted 
Weber’s Ewryanthe. Memoir of Dussek. Mayerbeer’s new 
ar at Florence. On the Velocity of Sound. Songs of the 
ob Aficen ony my Schoo! of Music and 
lamation at Paris, Fo Musical R t. Revi N 
Music. The Drama, and Mistellanies. ag — 
x WEBER’S FREISCHUTZ. 
W io. XXI. of the Harmonicon, containing the Overture, March, 
wating-Chorus, and popular Vocal Pieces in the Freischutz, has 
Sella “gain re-printed, aud may be bad of ail Book and Music 
rs, oe TE eee Paar ere 
Hermon ition ust the Frei. t 
than one sixth 4 the other Exitos, Sr eee ee 
W. ek ae , ae Seen Leigh, 18 Strand; Sold by 
tellers and Music eee 3; R. Milliken, Dublin; and all Book- 


cify the 


In 2 thick vols. 4to. price 5/. 5s.; and on Superfine 


Royal Paper i 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of Paint- 
ERS and ENGRAVERS, from the Revival of Painting, and 
the alleged Discovery of CALL A  —eeem 


inhehetical —— ow a 





In this Work are two Indexes, alphabe and r ; 
and the Introduction comprises a brief Account of the Painters 
of Antiquity. It also covtains § Plates, exhibiting the particular 
Marks and Monograms used by the different Engravers ; together 

i List of their Works. 

/e congratulate the lovers of the Fine Arts on the appear- 
ance of this important publication. The Werk, a great improve- 
ment, as well as enlarg of Pilkiugton’s design, is evidence 
of the diligence and talents of the Author, which will hand down 
his name with distinction to the latest posterity. Having constant 








IN THE PRESS. 
On the ise of February, with a Map and Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VELS in SOUTH i e 
Te 1819, 20, andai. By HGR RRICA, Caring sag 


need of to it, we can take upon ourselves to vouch for 
its general accuracy, research, and ability. Several of the ori- 
ginal sketches are, indeed, admirasly written; and the whole 
forms a compendium and Index of Arts and Artists qualled 


Miss Mangnall’s Works. | 
li I STORICA L AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SSTIONS for the Use of ¥ People ;_wi Selec- 
tion of British and Generel ‘Biography, he. ie Rae nee 
price 5s. bound, * 

2. A Compendium of Geography for the Use of 
Schools, Private Families, and those who study this necessary 
Science. @d Edit. in 19mo. corrected to the present Time. gs. bd. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 30¢. bds. 
/ 9g , rr :. 2 : . ° 
RAMESES; an Egyptian fale; with Historical 
Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 

The Tale of Rameses has been made the vehicle of conveying to 
the public an Illustration of Egyptian Antiquities, and a noted 
epoch in its History. ‘The Author’s attention has for a long series 
of years been ee in collecting and arranging the notes and 
data upon which the incidents are founded. 

** Rameses belongs to the class of Historical Novels, and is one 
of the most ul 1 and i i roductions of the age.’? 

" ‘vitical Gazette, No. 7. 
Also, The Outcasts,a Romance. ‘Translated 
from the German. By George Soane. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. bis. 
Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 








" . , in Bvo. 14s. hds. 
SECRET Memoirs of the Court of LOUIS XIV. 
and of the REGENCY, extracted from the German Corres- 
pondence of the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Pre- 
ceded by a Notice of this Princess, and accompanied with Notes, 
** This is a book of the highest authority,’’—See Lord J, Rus- 
sell’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Eu » 4to, 
** In every respect, this is one of the most original and amusing 
morsels of history and biography which has lately come under 
our notice.”—Monthly Mag. Also, lately published, 


Memoirs of Philip de Comines ; containing the 
History of Louis X1, and Charles VIII. of France, &e. &e. &e. : 
ee also, re mia wee Chronicle.” Printed uniform 
with ** Quentin Darwara,” being the W ork on whi 
isfounded. 2 thick vols. post Ore. aie. bas, ee 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





Beautifully printed, royal 8vo. 11, 8s. each —_ 
BALLANtYNE’s NOVELis1’S LIBRARY, 

Vol. 1X. containing Novels of SWIFT, BAGE, and CUM- 
BERLAND;. and Vol. X. Mrs. RADCLIPFE’S NOVELS, sone 
plete, with Repeenhies 5 Critiea) Notices, 
London: Printe r Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 C i 
ond SPel-Mall. Ofubeon ay betel, ee 

Vel. I. containing Fielding’s Novels, 1/.8.—Vols. 1, & II1. 

Smollet’s Novels aud Translations, al. 16s.—Vol. 1V. Gil 
The Devil on Two Sticks, and Vauillo Gonzales, by Le 


rf 


the Adventures of a Guinea, 11. 88 —Vol. V. the Novels 
Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Mackenzie, H. Walpole, and 
Reeve, 11, 8s.—Vols. VI. VII, & VIL. Richardson’s Novels, 4l. 4s.; 
with original Memoirs of the Lives of the Authors to each vol. 

** The general character of the work may he sketched in one 
sentence. It presents us with the classical Novels of the English 
tongue, printed exq ly, but b ifully, on a small, but read- 
able type ; and in volumes large, but not unwieldy, and astonish- 
ingly ¢ oy and to each set of works, we have prefixed, a copious 
essay, by the first Author of our time, (Sir Waiter Scott) written 
in a manner altogether worthy of his genius, taste, and knowledg:, 

“ And now, when, in addition to these specimens, we mention, 
that each of the Essays extends to frem forty and fifty ver’ large 
and closely-printed pages; and that of ten or twelve Authors 
already embodied in this Work, we have alluded as yet tono more 
than three or four, we apprehend we have done enough to call the 
attention ofall those who are capable of judging what books are. 
and what books ought to be, to ‘ Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.’ ’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine, April 1824. 


erne, 
Clara 








New Editions of the late 
MR BONNYCASTLE’S WORKS, revised 
and very considerably Improved by Himself and his Son. 

1. An Introduction to Algebra, with Notes and 
Observations, designed for the Use of Schools, and other places 
of Public Education. 13th Edit. to which is now first given an 
Addenda on the Solution of Equati iy Approxi i a sub- 
ject of great importance in Algebra, containing an entirely new 
for that purpose. By Charles Bonnycastle, Civil Ka- 

gineer, Chatham. 4s. bound. 


2. A Key to the above. 4s. 6d. bound, 


3. The Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic; or, a 
complete Exercise Book, for the Use of Schools ; with Notes con- 
taining the reason of every Rule, deduced from the most simple 
and evident principles. ieth Edit. 3s. 6d. bound, 

4. A Key to the above. 4s. 6d. bound. 


5. An Introduction to Arithmetic; or a com- 
plete Exercise Book, for the Use both of Teachers and Students : 
being the first part of general course of Mathematics. 8vo.8s.bds. 

_ 6. An Introduction to Mensuration and Prac- 
poy rowyear ee ata containing the reason of every Rule. 

7. A Key to the above. 4s. buund. 


8. A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and 
Theory, with Notes and III i 3 ining a variety of 
“ecage ne pig Hy tothe di ies and imp that have 
en made in this branch of Analysis, 2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s.bds. 
9. A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, with the most useful practical Application. 8vo, 19s. bds. 
10. Elements of Geometry; containing the 
principal propositions in the first six, and the 11th and 12th Books 
of Euclid, oe eager veoh —oe Appendix, containing 
various particulars relating to the higher parts of th i 
th Edit. 10. 6d. bis. wie chiar 
11. An Introduction to Astronomy, in a series 
of Letters from a Preceptor to his Pupil, in which the most useful 
ni arts 














as far as we know, in any language.—Literary Gazette. 

Archdeacon Coxe in his interesting ** Sketches of the Lives of 
Corregio and Parmigiano,” speaks of the accuracy of Mr. 
Bryan’s Work. 





Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street, 


a ng the Science are clearly and famili - 

plained. Illustrated with copper-plates. “sth Edit. Bro. Tentbae, 
Printed for C. & J. Rivington ; J. Nunn ; T. Cadell; Lo 

& Co; John Richardson; Baldwin & €o.; Sherwood a Cos 





a; 
G. 3 lton & Co.; and Si i 
Marshall, Londou ; and Stirling & Keuney, Rdinbergh. ? ~ 
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{To A 1» Optici: and Glass M ufe 
In 8vo. is. 6d. stitehed, 
SOME ACCOUNT of the late M. GUINAND, 
and the iT rtant Discovery made by him in the Manafac- 
tare of FLINT GLASS for large TELE TELESCOPES 
P blished by Longman, | Hurst, Rees, ¢ Rees, Orme, I Brows, & G Green. 


A New Edit. revised and corrersed ‘sae Maps, in § vols. 8vo. 


ce al, 
THE HISTORY of the: PROGRESS and |: 
Tepenavice of I porn Sa! BLIC, 
By ADAM FERGUSON, LL.D. SR. 
LateProfessor of Moral Philcsophy: in eaUnincnies of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : Printed for Bell & Bradfute ; and Longman & Co.; 
Baldwin & Co.; James Duncan; andSimpkin & Marshall, cae 
. bound, the Aer) Edit. 
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A COURSE of ‘SERMONS for the Year; con- 
taining Two for each, Sunday,.and one for each Holiday ; 
abridged from eminent Divines of the Established Church, and 
adapted to the Service of the Day ; intended for the Use of Fami- 
lies and Schools. By the Rev.J. R.PITMAN, Alternate Morning 
Preacher of Belerave and Berkley Chapels, aud Alternate Even- 
ing Preacher of the Foundliug and Magdalen Hospitals. 


London: Printed | for James Duncan, ~ <n 


(THE LUCUBRATIONS ‘OF HUMPHREY 
RAVELIN, Esq. late Major inthe * * * Regiment of In- 
fantry.—‘* The Author’s remarks exhibit the frankness, acute- 
ness, ease, and good feeling, which, we are proud to think, and 
leased to say, so often be loug to the character of the experienced 
ritish Officer: while they are so we'l convered, and, in fact, 
with such particular correctness, that not only few military men 
have the opportunity of forming and maturing so good a style, 
but many of the rac tised writers must ful! into the rear, in com- 
etition with ajor Ravelin, who must stand muster with 
Beoftrey C Crayon.” Monthl ip dipslew. See Quart, Rev. 61. p. 100. 
Also, High-Ways ana By-Ways; or, Tales of 
the Road-Side, Agr up in the French Feovinces. By a Walking 

Gentleman. Edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Printed for Gew. B. ittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 
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GELEC! ’-WORKS of the BRITISH POETS ; 
with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. ALKIN. 
Also, ingoyal 18mo. to match the British Resayiets and Nove- 
Viste, 3 ; and complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. for Schools, Xc. 188. 

ject of this Work, bey, is entirely new, is to comprise, 
within a "moderate + Chronological Series of our Clas- 
sieal Pi w= to 





MENOIRS of the Ate ‘FAIRS of EUROPE, from 
the Peace of UTRECI 
Printed for John ie. Albemarle-street. 





lates, 2 vols. 
A SKETCH of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS 
of PORTUGAL, made during a petfenee fi in Lisbon, in the 
‘Years 1821, 22, 23. By MARIANNE BAIL LIE. 
Printed for Jobn ae Albemarle-street. 





THE BOOK of. ‘the ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH; a Series of Lane addressed to Robert Sou- 
they Eon. LL.D. on his ** Book of the Church.” 

*CHARL: is BUTLER. . of Lincoln’s Inn. 

inted for John Murray; A ibemarle-street. 


Lately lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Chart. 
IPRAVELS i in the REPUBLIC of ‘of COLOMBIA, 
in 1822 & 1823. By pA 
Translated from 2 Pe 
London : Printed for Charles Knit Pall Mall East. 





In_1 vol. 12mo. (dedicated to His Nee ») 4s. bds. 
A MANUAL of DEVOTI ; being Medita- 
tions and Hymns for every oa in the Month 
By MARY HOLDERNESS, Author of ** New Rassia,” and 
** Manners and Customs of the Crim Tartars, 
London : Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pulsrhtbber-cow, 





i Tek Indigestion.—gth Edit. in 8vo. 9s. 
A’ "TREA’ TISE on INDIGES’ ‘TION and its 
= (CONSEQUENCES, commonly called Nervous and Bilious 





= rt TIES on bds. ‘ 
DOMES ric “DU r or Instructions to 
Y eure Married Ladies on the Mana rdnet in of their House- 
hold, and the Regulation of their Con _ _ > a Re- 
lations and ‘Duties of Married Life. oy Mire RKEs. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, -ort oalg & Green. 





AN ANALYSIS of f MEDICAL EVIDENCE ; 


cfenpetnnn Directions for Frectitioners, in re View af 

becoming Witnesses in Courts of Justice ; an aa of 

Professional Testimony. By JOHN GORDON SM nae Mt 
London: Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet- — 





me In 8vo. poe! ae peates vel Instraments, 
h PETE VOROLE SGICA AL ESS AY s ‘and OBSER- 
VATIONS ; embracing, among aaeee, the following Im- 
mane con jects—On the C i he inthe 
Radiation of ° reaane inthe Teena 2G » Meteorological lustru- 

ments—On . “4 Climate of Londo: 
F FREDERICK, DANIEL L, F.R.S. 
_ Printed fon Thomas & George’ Underwood, 3 Fleet-street. 








4 vols. Hvo. 3 
FAERODOTI ny ALICz ARNASSE 1 HISTORI- 
ARUM LIBRI IX. Codicem Sancrofti Manuscriptum 
denuo contalit necnon reliquam lectionis varietatem commodius 
digeesits ‘THOMAS GAISFORD, A.M. Gr. Ling. Prof. Reg. 
The Notes to the above, forming the 3d and 4th vols. may be 


had separate, price 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittake r,and C.& J, Sivingiems London ; 
J. Parker, Oxford; and Deighton’s, Cambridge 
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1 ADAMS’s Lectiones Selecte. 10th Edit.18mo. . . 

2 Ditto, translated into English. 8th Edit. i8mo. 

3 Alleu’s Callectanea Latina. 12mo. ° 

4 Ler ag ‘3 ee with English Notes. 12mo. ss 
LatinGrammar., 18mo. ve 





‘ets, from Ben A Boatslo, wiebast pa or 
oe ee ‘ i. ry iteonnn “Classical 7 fish  Boetry, vers 
safely be crceniataiel to the-heads of Schools in geueral, 
sade a paris of Young Persons. 

for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
we New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the 
aes comcer ee ces rp the ier 
2 vols. 12mo, 1 
PgraariORs OF *“iVING, 
a. By AMELIA OPIE. 
hom may be had, by the same Author. 
1, Madeline. A Tale. ’ In 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. bds. 
2. The Father and Daughter. A Tale. é@th 
Edit. Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. bds. (11. 8s, bds. 
3. Tales of the Heart. 4 vols.12mo. 2d Edit. 
4. New Tales. 4 vols. 12ino. 3d Edit. 12. 8s. bds. 
f, Valentine's Eve. ANovel. 3 vols. 12mo. 








in all its 


‘ad Edit. al. 1 (Edit. 18s. bds. 
6. Ts ales “ot Real Life. 3 vols. 12mo. 3d 
; Temper; or, Domestic Scenes. <A Tale. 


34. Edit..3 vols. 1amo. 11, 1s. bds. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





Italian Language.—In 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound, the 3d Edit. of 


A COMPENDIOUS and EASY GRAMMAR 
of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE; cow>rising a new and im- 
ved Classification of the Verbs, and ex anatory Rules, with a 
Ryatex aunexed to eac Revised and smproved, with the ad- 
oa of a series of idiomatical —— and Vocabulary of those 


diti 
ds which mest * q' 
_ y'M. SANTAGNELLO. 
Printed for G. B. Whittaker, H. ee and Longman & Co. 
ndon Of whom may be h 
2. Practical Exercises upon ‘all the Parts of 
Speech in the Italian Language, with References to the Grammar. 
vy M. Santagnetlo, Autbor of ** An Italian Grammar,” &c. 
34 aye itinqeetes with English Notes and Explanations, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. by 
a A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the 
ne n Language; being a Collection of Sentences from the most 
wake Treatise Authors, De are those Verbs, Prepo- 
i pa &e. which govern different Moods and Cases ; forming a 
wa to all other Italian Dictionaries. By M. Santagnello. 


vo. 

Raccolta di Lettere Scelte, Agli Studiosi 
ous Lingva Italiana, dedicatada Giambattista Rolandi, Maestro 
di Vingua Lativa "Se italiana, In 12mo. 6s. ound. 

5. A vow Set of Exercises, consisting of a 
Hecti hi eedotes, Descriptions of 
bea noted of Soe ke. Mlustrated ert Notes, is rey 
Diveationse for their 
thor of Q. ry of Italian P 


o% Aiso, ri ‘Key to the NewSet of Exercises, being 
faithfi fey sh th It " ted to assist th 
SccitnEh Ube Stay of thas Langunges isms 4-6¢- bounds 
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in usum Scholaruin. 12mo. 
on to the Making of Latin. 


mo. 
9 Diatessaron, seu a Historia Domini Jesu Christi, 
studio Rev. T. "Thitlwall. and Edit, 1amo. 
10 Florilegiam loeticum, ex o| eribus Qriatt, Tibulii, &e. 





6 ¢ icero de Officii 
7 Clarke’s Introd 
8 Colloquia Quoti 








12mo. 
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itio nova, recognita, Rev. G. Whittaker. 18mo. 
i Hills B (Ree. 4.) Enchiridion Ly ricam, being a oa-aae to 
t eps to Sense Verses.” l2mo.  . 
12 Hill's ig re J.) Key to Ditto rn : " 
13 Lyne’s Latin Primer. 7th Edit. 1Qmo. “a 
g———— rammar. —— . . ° . 
15 Owen’s LatimAccidence. ‘ 
16 Phedri et Esopi Fabule, in meni Scholaram, selectie 
studio, Rev. G. Whittaker. 4th Edit. 19m 
teps to Sense Verses. 2d Edit. 18mo. 
re Wihtcaker’ s Introduction to the Latin” Language. 
« 3d Fdit. 12mo. . e 2 
19 —— Latin Exercises. 8th ait. 12mo. ° ° 3 
2———— Key to Ditto 2 
a 1 Figures. a Edit. 18mo. 1 





‘i ‘andard School Bi Rook: 
REEK GRAM MAR; with Notes for the U se 
of those who have made cme progress in the Language. 

By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. _ In 8vo. ee 6s. 6d. bds. oth PE dit 
Printed by A.J. Valpy; and Sold by Longman; Whittaker; 
Baldwin; Lackington; Rivington, London; Macredie, Edin- 

burgh ; Cumming, Dublin ; and all other Booksellers. 

Of the same may be had, bound, 


Dictionary of Latin Phrases, by|Plautus Ampbytryo, Aulalaria, 
Robertson, improved Edit.15s.| Captives, Rudens, English 
Analecta Latina Majora, Prose ‘| Notes, 4s. 
on the pian of Dalz ell’s Anal.) catia Vocabulary, Qs. 
Gr. 10s. Virst Exercises, 1s. 6d. 
Entick’s Latin Dictionary; | Latin Dialogues, 2s. 6d. 
newand greatly improved Edit. \Cieero Amucitia et Senectute, 
by the Rev. J. Niblock, 10s.6d.; English Notes, byBarker,4s. éd. 
Howeri lias; with a s| Germany andAgricola of Tacitus 
to the first six Engl.Notes, by the same, 5s.6d. 
Homer's — from the Text of/Pzincipia Officiorum, Historie 
Heyne, et Geogra. 3s. 
Horace,w ih  EnglishNote sto the] Poetical C hronology of Aucient 
Ores and Satires, 5s. Gd. and English History, 2s. 
Horace, no Notes, 35. 6d. Mythology, 2s. 
A Neat Edition of Virgil, 18mo./Cicero de Ofticiis, with English 
3 Edit. 4s. Notes, 6s. 
¢ same, with English Notes, Grotius, English Notes, 6s; 
from Delphin, &c. no Ordo.| Epistole Ciceronis, as 
t -Nepos, with English. Notes and 
1 he prime with Heyne’s Text,| Questions. By Bradley, 3s.6d. 
d Delphin Latin Notes, no|/Eutropius, ~ Do. as. 6d. 





Ordo. los. Gd. Ovid Met. Do. Do. 4s. 6d. 
Cwsar'sC ommentaries,do. 10s.6d! ae Prosody, by os. 3s. Gd. 
Junvenal, Do. oe Sacre Bik S Engl. 
Sallust, Do. 5s otes, 2s. 


with Observations on the Organic Diseases in which 
they Speman a ceresiee' te. 

W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c.—gth Edit. 

Printed for'Thomas & George Underwood, 32 Fleet-street. 





h Improvements, in 8vo. 5s. bds. o 
Gen EK E EXERCISES, in Syntax, Mine, 
DIALECTS,-PROSODY, and METAPHRASIS : to which 
eeted, To, abut com apbsnaive Syntax. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM , D.D. M.R.1. A. late Professor of Greek 
and n oegn in et College. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, 3, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

if whom may be had, by r ibe same Author, 


A Key to the above Exercises, in 6vo. "4s. bds, 





hound, a new Editien o 
FRE NCH PHIC: fSEO LOGY ; pointing out the 
Difference of. Idiom between the French and English Lan- 
guages, on a variety of subjects, and forming a Collection, not 
merely of the familiar, but also of the more techinal Phrases 
the two Languages; the whole founded upon undeniable ome 
rities. This voltame will be found useful, both as a Book of E 
cation, and also to enable persons who have some Knowledge of 
French, to express themsebye s —_ rE ef on most subjects. 


Printed for é a. S: Ww Slasher, Ave-Maria-lane. 
New mapas by mage of a Hliad 7 No gaia 
. anew Ed 
[HE ILIAD. OF HOMER, ‘translated into 
ENGLISLU PROSE as literally as the different Wdioms of 
the Greek and ugtish Languages will Bw a Ex; yaaesery 
Notes. By a GRADUATE of fthe UNIVER OXFOR 
Printed for Geo. z. Whittaker, Ave- ete. thy io 
and Munday & Slatter, Osterd. 
‘Also ,, lately publis' 
A Prose Translation of the Odyssey of Homer, 
2 vols. 8vo. ats. bds. 








GRADUS AD CAN TABRIGIAM ; or, New 
University Guide tothe ry = mical Customs avd Colloqufal 
or Cant Terms peculiar to the Puivety of { Combeivee 5 © 
Embe 





serving wherein it differs ae oe ford. ed with Six 
coloured Engravings of the C ape Ss. ee x oi ikeness 

that celebrated character, JEM nd illustrated 
with @ variety of curious and aes _ t to Neb] 


e8 

is affixed a Tail-piece ; or, the Readiu: ay Varmint method 

ing to the degree of A.B. By 3 Brace of CANTABS. 

- free KHMOZ KAAO3S.!!! 

Aristoph. Vespa. 
“ Live for and my own Darling Camus oP Mitchell. 
Published by J. Hearne, 81 Strand. 
“ We appreciate the elegancies of the Brace of Cantabs. It will 

be seen thut there are not ouly pun end humour, but also classical 
reading and talent displayed in the Gradus.”’— Lit. Gaz. 











(CALVINISM ‘and ARMINIANISM compared 
in their Principles and endasey or, the Doctrines of Ge- 
neral Redemption, as held b foe Members of the Church of En- 
gland, and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their Scrip- 
tural Evidence, and in their Connection with the Civil 
Religious Liberties of Mankiad. By JAMES NICHO) 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
and research in connection 


** The work displays great readi 
h Pond" ve powers of a respectable 


with the subject, and argument 
order.”’—Literary Gazette. 

** Few Readers would imaghee, from the Title- that, in 
detail, this voluminous Wor Historical t a4 O Theologi- 
cal, and less Metaphysical than Political. A comparative esti- 
mate between the principles and tendency of Calvinism and 
Arminianism, in modern times, to which ‘the Author half pro- 
mises to turn his attention, will furnish him with an ample eld 5 
and, should he traverse it with the same Res meng ey oy 
tion, and ability, which have marked his footste, ens ia the 
before us, it will be hailed with pleasure, will command ( 
extensive sale, and create a @trong sensation in the religious 

world.’’— Imperial Magazine. 

** With some exceptions, ‘we have read few works with moi 
interest and instruction ; and we may _ confidence say, that, 
till these volumes are thoroug dl, no person | knows per 
fectly the history of the times which they embrace.” 








“* There is certainly considerable extent of candion — much 
patient industry displayed in his Volumes; and the curious and 
plodding student will not find them destitute of interest. 
Evangelical Magazine. 
*6 On every snbject connected, however remotely, with these 
occurrences [the Civil Wars, &e.} Mr. Nichols has aieeiaves cy 
degree of luminous erudition, has manifested a spirit of calm, 
dispassionate inquiry, and elaborate researc h, which we have not 
met with before in t! 
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ge a 
and ignorance.”’— al G 
** We can truly affirm, thet “this ‘book is a real mel tum in wert 
and is pet only instructive and exceedingly use ful to the 
Stadents, but frequently e caeewtaiaing, from | the a of 
Biography, pannintt and C ag . 
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Phra 's. Gd. Greek ‘Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. 
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Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. cy pha, 1 vol. 8vo. bds. for 
——— Delectus, 2s. 6d. c ledes: and Chapels, 11, 8s. 
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